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Green Mountain 



H ow did oysters come to the mountains of Ver- 
mont? Though the answer to that, like many other 
ąuestions related to the history of the Green 
- Mountains, remains hidden in the mists over 
Stratton Pond, the asking stirs up some interesting Infor¬ 
mation. 

It helps to remember that about 75 years ago, Vermonters 
began to think of the Green Mountains as a place for recre- 
ation and renewal instead of simply as a bothersome imped- 
iment to east-west travel. People began to want to hike in 
the mountains, and by 1931, the vision of a single trail, "a 
high, scenie mountain pathway" from Massachusetts to Can- 
ada, had come to fruition. The 260-mile footpath we cali the 
Long Trail was a reality, the result of years of cooperative 
labor. 

It was at about that time 
that oysters madę their ap- 
pearance. 

Somehow, somewhere, the 
tradition got started; Green 
Mountain Club hikers would 
pack in oysters, milk, and but- 
ter, and the whole group would 
have an on-trail meal of oyster 
stew — the oysters usually 
carefully counted out in the 
serving process to assure a fair 
division among the hikers. 

And so it happened on a cool 
and soggy day long ago that 
Prof. Will Monroe, one of the 
pioneering trail builders and 
leaders of the club in its early 
years, was tending oyster stew 
at the Montclair Glen Lodge 
near CamePs Hump. Hikers 
were crowded into the tiny cabin, and their wet socks and 
shoes were drying all around. Some socks were hung on the 
cabin rafters, and at least one wet pair was draped directly 
over the stewpot, which Monroe was judiciously stirring. 

The inevitable occurred. One of the suspended socks fell 
into the stew. Monroe ąuickly glanced around to see if anyone 
happened to be looking. Could he sneak the sock out before 
it was noticed? 

Of course everyone in the smali cabin was looking. They 
had all seen the sock fali, and were watching to see what the 
professor would do. Monroe was eąual to the occasion. He 
dove his spoon into the steaming pot and snared the offending 
sock. Lifting it back toward the rafter, he admonished it as 
though correcting a wayward student: "Up - up - up - up - 
up!" 


The sock was moved to a less strategie rafter. The moment 
and the meal were saved. 

Monroe was something of a character. His dog graveyard, 
where each of his beloved canines has an engraved headstone, 
can still be seen at the foot of the Forestry Trail up CamePs 
Hump. He is remembered by old-time Green Mountain Club- 
bers as irascible, brilliant, and unpredictable. He was also a 
master trail builder. 

He built most of a 25-mile section of the Long Trail near 
CamePs Hump that was subseąuently named after him, the 
Monroe Skyline Trail. Although many Vermonters are fa- 
miliar with the name, few know its fuli significance, or how 
remarkable a trail it really is. 

"The Monroe Skyline is really uniąue," said Laura Water- 

man recently. She and Guy 
Waterman, her husband, are 
finishing a history of moun- 
taineering and hiking in the 
Northeast. They have hiked 
all over the region and beyond, 
live in East Corinth, and have 
a special affection for the trail 
Prof. Monroe built. 

"It's one of the few hiking 
trails you could cali really 
imaginative," Guy Waterman 
said. "In the White Moun¬ 
tains, the trails usually just go 
straight up the ridge, taking 
the ąuickest, most direct route 
to the summit. But the Skyline 
Trail is different. It goes in and 
around the ledges, wanders 
down to traverse a mossy glen, 
climbs up over rocky out- 
crops." 

Other hiking authorities, even in Monroe's day, considered 
his trail a masterpiece of the trail-buildePs art, a gem among 
mountain trails. Samuel Chamberlain, an influential figurę 
in eastern mountain activities, termed the trail, "a hiker's 
joy," and said that it not only hit such symphonic high spots 
as the summit of CamePs Hump, but also sought out nearby 
"every charming dell and glade and ravine." It was, he de- 
clared, "one of the crown jewels of Northeastern hiking 
trails." 

Monroe apparently built his trail to prove a point. He was 
angry with the State Forestry Department, which had built a 
totally unimaginative trail at a much lower altitude. The 
Forestry Department trail droned along at gradual grades in 
a humdrum, compass-true beeline. It didn't even go near most 
of the mountain summits. 
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The professor, therefore, called his trail the "Skyline Trail // 
to point out its superiority to the lowland Forestry Depart¬ 
ment path. He proceeded to name dozens and dozens of views, 
outcroppings, and glens along the traiFs route and near his 
own Couching Lion Farm on the east flank of CamePs Hump. 
The route followed by the Long Trail today from the Hump 
south to Lincoln Gap is largely his "Skyline" route. 

And so Monroe, adopted Vermonter, hiking fanatic, oyster 
fancier, and trail-building genius, has carved his niche in the 
history of the Green Mountains. In less than a century an 
amazing wealth of history — in fact, a genuine hiking tra- 
dition — has been established. Monroe and many others are 
a part of it. 

The Watermans' soon-to-be-published book notes some of 
the characteristics of Vermont mountaineering, and how tra- 
ditions in the Green Mountains have taken their own shape, 
a shape related to hiking traditions in the White Mountains 
and the Adirondacks, yet in certain ways, distinctive. 

The Watermans describe the Long Trail as "pure Vermont 
— homespun, relatively homogenous in character, heavily 
forested and richly green, rarely spectacular and always com- 
fortable . . They are fond of the little camps along the trail, 
which are often cozier than either the morę elaborate Alpine- 
style huts of the White Mountains or the open-faced log shel- 
ters common in the Adirondacks. 

Vermont's Green Mountain Club, unlike the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, which was founded and dominated by Bos- 
tonians, has always been primarily a Vermont affair. The 
GMC is still run by hikers, for hikers. It is egalitarian and 
informal in style, as opposed to some other Northeastern 
clubs. 

Vermont's mountains themselves, which run the length of 
the State, are a primary reason for our uniąue mountain tra¬ 
ditions, the Watermans believe. They are closer to the lives 
of Vermont's people than either the Adirondacks or the White 
Mountains, and they're less forbidding than either rangę. 
They are mountains to live among, to get used to, ultimately, 
to regard as old friends. 

"They are a persistent presence, visible from just about 
every town, a topographical fact of life to anyone trying to 
move even a short ways across the State," the Watermans' 
book says. The book notes that the White Mountains are a 
region of northern New Hampshire, but are an unknown to 
most in the Southern part of the State. The same is true of 
the Adirondacks in upstate New York. yermont's mountains 
are part of the indivisible fabric of life here ; "Any Vermont- 
er," the Watermans notę, "has the Green Mountains in his 
soul." 

In agreement with that belief, and in recognition of Ver- 
mont's rich hiking traditions, we have given this issue of 
Vermont Life a special emphasis. Three of our features focus 
on mountains and wilderness. 

In our lead story, Dr. Paul Jenks tells the story of the most 
memorable hike of his early life. It's a delightful reminiscence 
that catches much of the early excitement over the then-new 
Long Trail. There's an update on the current status of the 
trail and the sudden pressures that development and property 
owners have brought to one of the state's greatest assets. And 
finally, there's a guide to the newest areas of interest in the 
mountains: the wilderness areas created by Congress three 
years ago. 

There's much, much morę to see and learn about Vermont's 
mountains, their natural history, and their human history. 


The Watermans' book will go a long way toward telling the 
story of Vermont's mountains. But other books could and 
should be written. Not only might we find out who originally 
brought oysters to the mountains — we might also learn morę 
about why the mountains have been so fascinating to the rest 
of us over the years. 

Bette S. Lambert, whose journal (VL, Winter 1986) spoke of 
the hardship and joy of being a farm wife, says that things 
on the Randolph Center farm she and her husband, Dan, 
operate are proceeding as ever: "Short of money, short of time 
and energy." But still, she adds, "Wonderful." She received 
many letters and calls of support after her Vermont Life ar- 
ticle was published. Members of a church in Massachusetts 
all wrote letters and sent them in one big package. Someone 
else sent a package of clothing for her children that she prom- 
ises to pass on when the contents are outgrown. An even 
morę important gift arrived early last February when she gave 
birth to a son, Paul. Her doctor had ordered her to bed in 
October to await PauPs arrival. One of the ways she coped 
with the period of enforced rest was to read the many letters 
she received. And neighbors and friends helped out by deliv- 
ering meals and encouragement and helping with chores. Al- 
ready, says Bette, Paul is taking to farming: "He's the perfect 
baby to watch me work. . . . He's very obliging." 

• 

Daisy Turner, the exuberant Grafton native featured in the 
Autumn 1985 Veimont Life, was honored last spring at a 
ceremony marking her 104th birthday. A contingent of 
friends, including Gov. Madeleine Kunin, visited her at the 
Springfield convalescent home where she now lives. Daisy 
recited a poem about the Battle of Gettysburg, in which her 
father, a former slave, had fought. She said Vermont deserves 
credit for any of her successes. "Why?" asked Gov. Kunin. 
"For fighting and putting their soldiers in the front lines, 
fighting for the freedom of the Negro slaves," replied Daisy. 

In September of 1759 a group of soldiers under the leadership 
of Robert Rogers set out from Crown Point along the Southern 
shores of Lakę Champlain. They rowed up the lakę, marched 
through the Missisąuoi swamps of what is now the northwest 
corner of Vermont and attacked the Abenaki settlement at 
St. Francis in Quebec. The trek and the grim retreat of Rogers' 
Rangers through the wilderness to Fort Number 4 in New 
Hampshire have been legend ever sińce. This September a 
smali group plans to reenact Rogers' march, using 18th cen¬ 
tury eąuipment and stopping along the 500-mile route to 
demonstrate the methods of warfare and of life in the era of 
the French and Indian Wars. The group will place a wreath 
at the site of the St. Francis attack, according to organizer 
Warren Stevens of Shelton, Conn., and march through the 
woods of northern Vermont and New Hampshire before raft- 
ing down the Connecticut River to Fort Number Four, in 
Charlestown, N.H. They expect to have completed their epic 
trip by Oct. 31. 

This fali the Barre Congregational Church will mark 100 
years in its building facing City Park in downtown Barre. The 
church moved to that spot in 1841, and its structure was 
enlarged and rededicated on Oct. 20, 1887. Among the cen- 
tennial cvents this Oct. 25 will be a banąuet, rededication 
and time-capsule ceremony, and a service that parishioners 
will attend wearing fashions of the 1880s. 
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US.Ear 

From the hills of 
Windsor , the newest 
in musie 

Ti 

I he white farmhouse 

I sits by the side of a 
gravel road on the out- 
skirts of Windsor. A plume of 
smoke rises from the chim- 
ney. It is the kind of rural 
scene that hasn't changed 
much in a century. There's 
no hint that inside, a national 
radio program is being pro- 
duced. 

Frank Hoffman opens the 
door. He is tali and dark- 
haired. His is a house from 
another time: a maże of 
rooms connected by paneled 
basswood doors. The floors 
creak, the ceilings are stip- 
pled tin, the stairs steep and 
narrow. Hoffman, 38, leads 


the way down a hall into a 
smali room jammed with 
electronic eąuipment: a 
video display terminal, a 
word processor, a digital 
printer, a telephone-answer- 
ing machinę, a photo-copier, 
and in the center, a steel-gray 
Otari reel-to-reel tape re- 
corder. Shelves of tape cas- 
settes linę the wali. 

He points to a cardboard 
carton spilling over with tape 
reels. 'That box is filled with 
musie from all over the 
world," he says. "It's coming 
in every day and I'm listening 
to it all. That's what makes 
this job really interesting." 

Hoffman may live and 
work in a 100-year-old farm¬ 
house on a dusty road far 
from the urban vortexes of 
electronic broadcasting, but 
he produces a radio show fea- 
turing the newest musie on 
the planet. It's called U.S. 
Ear: The New Musie Review 
for Radio. Working with a 
$214,000 grant from the Cor¬ 


poration for Public Broad¬ 
casting, Hoffman and co- 
producer David Moss of 
Marlboro are producing 52 
weekly half-hour programs 
being carried by morę than 40 
National Public Radio sta- 
tions. 

And what exactly is New 
Musie? 

It ranges from jazz-like 
compositions, both elec¬ 
tronic and acoustic, to exper- 
imental pieces and "sound 
sculptures." Programs have 
included a slapstick samba 
that bounces along to the 
beat of screeching jungle par- 
rots and synthesized traffic 
horns, and something called 
"Wind Ribbons" that was 
recorded in a field near Du- 
luth, Minnesota, using wind 
chimes, Steel wire strands 
and microphones attached to 
metal tubes. 

Hoffman calls it art musie. 
"It's all forms of new musical 
art," he says. "We will be fea- 
turing contemporary com¬ 
positions and talking to 
artists. There will be some 
musie commissioned for the 
show, and we'll be highlight- 
ing some work of the pi- 
oneers like Edgar Varese, 
Copland, Frank Zappa, and 
John Cage." 

Hoffman draws on the 
work of morę than 250 mu- 
sicians, composers, and per- 
formers. These include a 
network of free-lance pro- 
ducers in the field who scout 
for talent and conduct pro¬ 
gram interviews. He also so- 
licits tapes in national 
magazine advertisements 
and through contacts at NPR 
stations. 

Not many years ago, pro¬ 
ducing a program like U.S. 
Ear in such a rural location 



Frank Hoffman of NPR's U.S. Ear — at Home, in his studio. 


would have been impossible. 
But as the market for elec¬ 
tronic technology has ex- 
panded, eąuipment costs 
have fallen. Simultaneous 
advances in computers and 
recording instruments en- 
able independent producers 
like Hoffman to create state- 
of-the-art programs and then 
pług them into the national 
broadcasting grid via tape, 
telephone and satellite. 

Hoffman moved to Yer¬ 
mont in 1970 after graduat- 
ing from Penn State. Over the 
next few years he tried a little 
bit of everything, from care- 
taking a broken-down farm 
to cheesemaking, construc- 
tion, and gardening. After a 
stint in New York , he joined 
the original Staff of Vermont 
Public Radio in 1977 as a 
fine-arts producer. Since then 
he has produced segments for 
All Things Considered and 
Morning Edition, as well as 
The Sunday Show , and re- 
ceived numerous project 
grants and fellowships from 
the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, and the 
Vermont Council on the 
Arts. Last April U.S. Ear took 
second place in the Corpo¬ 
ration for Public Broadcast- 
ing's 1987 radio awards for 
Arts and Humanities pro- 
gramming. 

"The exciting thing about 
this grant is that we are being 
given the money to live and 
work as professionals and to 
market the program profes- 
sionally," Hoffman says. 
"For me to live in Windsor, 
Vermont, and to produce a 
national radio show is a 
uniąue and wonderful 
thing." 

— Tim Matson 
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expected a slight flurry of 
excitement, followed by slow, 
steady growth. We got an explosion.' 


Alan Davis, 

Catamount Brewing Co. 



Ale men: Alan Davis, left , and Steve Mason, at the brewery. 


Catamount 

Brewing 

Company 

It may be a 
microbrewery, but 
it's off to a big start 

fl ombine an offbeat lo- 
M j cation (White River 

V—^ Junction) with a fun 
product (beer); add an ele¬ 
ment of drama ("three guys 
from Vermont take on the big 
brewers! ,/ ); and you have a 
publicity agent's dream as 
g well as the story of Cata- 
| mount Brewing Company. Is 
| it any wonder that their mod- 
& est business, which opened 
ź last winter in a former meat- 
ź packing plant, has attracted 
the attention of media rang- 
| ing from the New York 
i. Times to National Public Ra- 
dio's Morning Edition 7 


Unfortunately, too much 
of a good thing, especially for 
a new company still strug- 
gling to find its stride, has its 
own dangers. For Catamount 
the favorable attention at 
first created unforeseen pres- 
sure and unrealistic expec- 
tations on the part of a thirsty 
public. 

"We expected a slight 
flurry of excitement, fol¬ 
lowed by slow, steady 
growth," says the firm's mar¬ 
keting director, Alan Davis, 
43, of South Strafford. "In- 
stead, we got an explosion." 

When Catamount's two 
aleś, Gold and Amber, went 
on sale in Vermont and New 
Hampshire at $5.75 a six- 
pack, they sold at breathtak- 
ing speed. Consumers were 
primed to sample the beer 
they had read about in Time 
Magazine, and retailers were 
anxious to accommodate 
them. The problem was that 
there was initially not 
enough beer to go around. 

Much of Davis's time in 
the brew's early days was 
spent smoothing the ruffled 


feathers of restaurateurs, tav- 
ern owners, and shopkeepers 
who could not get all the Cat¬ 
amount they could sell. 

By spring, the brewery — 
which sells 15 percent of its 
ale in New Hampshire, the 
rest in Vermont — had raised 
its weekly production from 
650 cases to 1,000, and Cata¬ 
mount was no longer so dif- 
ficult for buyers to find. By 
midsummer, 1,200 cases 
were being produced each 
week. But summer is also the 
biggest season for beer drink- 
ing, and for now Cata¬ 
mount^ officials expect to 
be, as Davis puts it, "in a pe¬ 
riod of under-supply." 

Brewmaster Steve Mason, 
31, of Post Mills shares the 
burden of Catamount's pop- 
ularity eąually with Davis. 
When he decided to become 
a professional brewer five 
years ago, he knew there 
would be no shortage of chal- 
lenges. First he had to learn 
to make beer. An apprentice- 
ship at the SwannelPs brew¬ 
ery in England gave him 
brewing experience as well as 
a love for the British-style 
aleś that became models for 
Catamount. 

Attracting investors in 
such a David versus Goliath 
venture was the next chal¬ 
lenge, followed by site selec- 
tion, and eąuipment pro- 
curement. Microbreweries 
(firms producing fewer than 
10,000 barrels annually) did 
not exist in the world of mod¬ 
ern American brewing before 
1978. Even today there are 
fewer than 100 , most of them 
on the West Coast. There is 
no support industry, so brew- 
ers must be eąual parts en- 
trepreneur, tinkerer, market- 
er, and craftsperson. 


For most buyers, Cata¬ 
mount has been worth the 
wait, earning high praise 
both from average suds swill- 
ers and professional beer 
critics ("One of the five best 
beers in America," said one). 
In fact, the appeal of Cata¬ 
mount has been morę broad- 
based than its creators ex- 
pected. Is the current de- 
mand real, or the result of 
curiosity? Will the first-time 
sampler become a regular? 
These are the key ąuestions 
for the company's futurę. 

Davis and Mason say they 
will keep making beer as fast 
as they reasonably can, tak- 
ing care to maintain the qual- 
ity standard that has already 
become a trademark. Of the 
many possible problems they 
could have, coping with sur- 
plus demand is hardly the 
worst. Once the manufactur- 
ing process has been mas- 
tered, morę ambitious expan- 
sion of the brewery can be 
considered. 

People care about a local 
beer the same way they 
might about a local sports 
team. Beer says something 
about the people who drink 
it. The people at Catamount 
are as sensitive to this as the 
people at Anheuser-Busch. 
This is why they will still 
take time from treadmill 
schedules to talk to curious 
customers who wander in 
the front door. Davis says it 
best, "People would not 
come to the Jolly Green 
Giant cannery to talk about 
creamed corn." 

The beer, they realize, no 
longer belongs to them, but 
rather to the people who 
drink it. Catamount has 
taken on a life of its own. 

— Stephen Morris 
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H emmings has a visitors center, and 
-guests are asked to mark a world 
map zuith red pins to indicate their 
hometowns. The pins are eoerywhere. 


Hemmings 
Motor News 

In Bennington, 
a direct linę to the 
world oj classic cars 

H emmings Motor 

News, located in a 
. remodeled school- 
house in Pleasant Valley 
three miles west of down- 
town Bennington, is a mini- 
empire that sends its auto¬ 
mobile publications to 
hundreds of thousands of 
subscribers around the coun¬ 
try. It lives, one might say, 


on the great American nos¬ 
talgia for cars. And that it 
does very well, with yearly 
sales of $10 million, a large 
national following among 
old-car buffs, and profits that 
owner Terry Ehrich terms 
"comfortable." 

The company is mostly 
owned and fully directed by 
Ehrich, 44, who bought it 
from founder Ernest R. Hem¬ 
mings in 1969 and brought it 
from Illinois to Vermont in 
1970. Ehrich, an earnest, 
bearded Harvard graduate 
who's never without his 
faithful mutt Buckwheat, 
displays a gentle sense of hu¬ 
mor, a diversity of interests, 
and a community consci- 
ence. 

Hemmings Motor News, 
the company, publishes four 


periodicals and employs 
about 65 workers. The Hem¬ 
mings shop contains modern 
typesetting and composition 
facilities that are also used 
for job work; printing is done 
elsewhere. Around Benning¬ 
ton, the company has a rep- 
utation as a desirable place to 
work. Employees tend to 
have good things to say about 
Ehrich, a native of Arlington, 
and he of them. Why is Hem¬ 
mings in Vermont? "It's 
here," says Ehrich, "because 
I was here. . . . Why it works 
is because we have a very 
good labor force." 

Hemmings Motor News, 
the monthly, has a circula- 
tion of about 255,000. Aside 
from letters to the editor — 
a misnomer because there is 
no editorial content — its 
600-plus pages contain 

10,000 advertisements, most¬ 
ly classifieds. If you wanted 
to buy, say, a 1934 Ford in 
showroom condition (which 
might cost $20,000 to 
$40,000), or if you needed a 
taillight for a 1939 Lincoln 
Zephyr, Hemmings Motor 

News is your medium. But if 
your interest in old cars is 
zero, this publication, with 
its brown cover and pages of 
tiny type could induce som- 
nolence. 

Hemmings also publishes 
Special Interest Aut os (cir- 
culation: 35,000), a bi- 

monthly whose regular 

"driveReports" take readers 
on vicarious test runs in vin- 
tage models, with nostalgie 
photos of dashboards, radia¬ 
tor ornaments and curva- 
ceous fenders. As if old car 
fanciers weren't already sat- 
isfied, Hemmings publishes a 
hefty $9.95 paperback, Vin- 
tage Auto Almanac, that 
lists 3,000 car specialists. 


Ehrich calls it "the world's 
most complete directory to 
the old auto hobby." 

Although it's in land- 
locked territory, the com¬ 
pany also publishes Smali 
Boat fournal, a 53,000-cir- 
culation bimonthly about 
watereraft less than 30 feet 
long. Ehrich acąuired it in 
1980. 

Ehrich contributes gener- 
ously to community causes. 
The company's 1929 Model 
A popcorn wagon sometimes 
sets up shop at public events, 
and proceeds from its sales go 
to local organizations like 
the Bennington Fire Depart¬ 
ment or United Counseling 
Service. 

The company itself has be- 
come a bit of a tourist attrac- 
tion. It has a visitors center, 
and guests are asked to mark 
a world map with red pins to 
indicate their hometowns. 
The pins are everywhere. 
They cluster along the Bos- 
ton-Washington corridor, 
seem to fili Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
California, and are spread lib- 
erally around Western Eu¬ 
ropę. Walk-ins can buy 
Hemmings souvenirs or pe- 
ruse a display of Classic Mo¬ 
tor Books. Also on exhibit are 
the rusty Underwood type- 
writer and Ditto machinę on 
which Ernest Hemmings 
produced his premiere issue 
in Quincy, Illinois, in 1954. 

Doiły Mead, the reception- 
ist, likes to recall the Mid- 
western man who had told 
his wife he wanted to show 
her two things in his native 
Bennington. One was the 
grammar school he attended, 
and the other was Hem¬ 
mings. He found both in the 
same building! 

— Tyler Resch 



Terry Ehrich, driving force at Hemmings, and pal Buckwheat. 
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AUSTERE, IMMACULATE: 

THE LANDSCAPES OF 

ASA CHEFFETZ 





"The Woodchuck" 
c. 1938 


Above: "In the Hill 
Country (Vermont)" 
c. 1943 
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Shelburne Museum, Shelburne, Vt. 











































For Asa Cheffetz, beauty was 
not something lush and roman- 
tic. It was clean, crisp, and re- 
serued to the point of seveńty. 
He saw the melancholy beauty 
of an abandoned hillside home, 
the lonely beauty of sunńse 
over a single farm, the unyield- 
ing beauty of Vermont's stony 
hills. 


Cheffetz, who died in 1965, 
was a little-known, but meticu- 
lous creator of wood engrav- 
ings. He was bom in Buffalo, 
N.Y., in 1886, lived much of his 
life in Springfield, Mass., and 
did his most characteristic, 
highly detailed wood engrav- 
ings in the 1930s and 1940s. His 
major inspiration was the Ver- 
mont countryside, and his evoc- 
ations of landscape convey both 


his own strong affection for the 
land, and the austere hamionies 
of northem hills, sky, and water. 

"I love this fertile land and 
the simple way of life of its 
rugged people," Cheffetz once 
wrote. "I love the very temper¬ 
ament of the land and all its 
moods." 
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"Pastorale (Yermont)" c. 1943 (Original, 10 x 4Vz inches) 


For Cheffetz, that love was 
expressed in rich blacks as well 
as brilliant whites, in negative 
as well as positive spaces. He 
clearly felt the understated 
dignity of Vermont's country- 
side, and loved its granite 
strength. His best zoorks com- 
bine a sense of the land's stark- 
ness with the warmth of his 
own affection. 
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Although famę eluded him in 
his lifetime, Cheffetz' engrav- 
ings have been yuietly collected 
and highly valued by those who 
know fine prints. Both the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Springfield, 
Mass., and the Shelbume Mu- 
seum, Shelbume, Vt., have im- 
portant collections of his work. 
Vermont Life is grateful to 
both museums for making 
prints available and for permis- 
sion to reproduce the work of 
this outstanding artist. 
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Remembering 
the Moiintains. 

And Jimmie. 

The Long TraiTs 
Melodies Echo 
Across 50 Years 

By Paul C. Jenks 
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E MUST HAVE 

looked like an ▼ yodd couple, hiking 
together up the Long Trail northward from the 
Massachusetts linę through the green, green 
forests of Southern Vermont that summer of 
1935. Hikers we met probably thought we were 
related in some way. I was 16; she was too 
young to be my mother, too old to be my sister 
— perhaps she would be my aunt. 


Paul Jenks's diary, map, and photos of his 
1935 hike. In lower photo, Jenks is at right; 
Janice Byington is next to him. 
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Actually, I had first met her as Miss Byington, 
my eighth grade social studies teacher. She was 
a spinster — an old maid to us kids. I was a rest- 
less, noisy adolescent, often difficult to control in 
the classroom. (This is not a confession, but a 
matter of public record.) Yet I seldom talked out 
of turn in her class. Some teachers "had disci- 
pline" and could keep me quiet ; others did not, 
and I was a thorough nuisance, I guess. I could 
not tell whether she had discipline or not, for I 
never tested her. She was so sensitive, so generous 
and so soft-spoken that to interrupt her was no 
fun. It was hard to know whether she liked you 
or not — she was nice to everybody. She was what 
I would now cali a very private person. 

For a while after that, I saw no morę of her. I 
spent a winter confined, apparently with tuber- 
culosis, and my activities were restricted for a 
further period. When finally allowed to resume 
fuli activity, I joined the local section of the Green 
Mountain Club. 

Among the diverse group of adults who madę 
up the Burlington GMC I was surprised to find 
Miss Byington. (I still called her that. I was 
brought up to show respect for my elders — and 
she was twice my age! Then, too, I was anxious 
to be accepted, and did not want to offend any of 
these nice people.) What was a person of such 
gentility, sensitivity and refinement as she doing 
here, pursuing a hobby so down-to-earth, so sim- 
ple and unsophisticated, and involving such hard 
work and sweat? I did not yet appreciate that the 
Trail was actually much morę civilized than the 
Town, with common courtesy truły common, and 
honesty morę than just the best policy. 

It was in the summer I was 16, my last summer 
not taken up with a job. My mother had prodded 
me into auditing a university summer course, 
reading chorał literaturę, from folk songs to ora- 
torio. Since I could read musie well, I ąualified, 
although most of the students were themselves 
teachers, many of musie. It was a thrill to be in- 
troduced for the first time to musie of such rich- 
ness as Brahms' Reąuiem — whose golden 
melodies seemed sublime — extending the very 
horizon of beauty itself. I was being confirmed in 
another lifelong love. 

Just as this exciting course was ending, Miss 
Byington remarked, on a club outing, that she 
would like to spend a little over a week in August 
hiking the Long Trail from the Massachusetts linę 
to near Clarendon, a distance of about 90 miles, 
before the fali school term began. Because she 
would not go alone, she asked if we knew anyone 
who might be interested in going along. I figured 
she expected one or morę grownups, probably 
women, would be happy to go. But nonę volun- 
teered, and as the day wore on I began to think 
wild thoughts. I could think of nothing else that 
night. If I asked her, she might have found some- 
one else, so she wouldn't want me and she would 
say no. If she did not find someone else, she might 
still say no. I would understand that — but could 
I stand it? Maybe I should forget it. 


I kept a diary in a little memo book at the time. 

I guess I thought my life was pretty important. 

On the next day after Miss Byington's announce- 
ment, my diary had this to say: "Today I got up 
my courage and called her up, saying that if she 
couldn't get anyone else, I'd be glad to go if I could. 

She said that she had no one else and she would 
be glad to have me. Ali excited, I asked mom if I 
could, but she, with skeptic remarks, declined to 
say." The following day's entry says, "Mom said 
she didn't think it was advisable, but that I must 
decide." That was a new twist! I realized that her « 
concern was not in trusting either of us, but that % 
she felt that, for safety, all parties in the moun- 1 
tains should be of no less than three persons, and ^ 
she had a point. I agreed; she was right. On the « 
other hand, Miss Byington was willing to take me, g 
and she could not go at all if I did not, and I was x 
told to decide. So, after pondering the matter for & 
a long time — certainly no less than two whole | 
minutes — I decided to go! I waited a decent fur- Ł 
ther period before advising my mother of my 
thoughtfully deliberate decision. 

Miss Byington and I immediately began careful 
planning. We agreed easily on the gear we would 
take and the food we would share. Only our cloth- 
ing and personal items would be separate. We 
both had enough experience in the woods to min- 
imize any worries about us at home, and I gladly 
assumed the duty and privilege to be the pro- 
tecting "man" for this very feminine woman out 
there in the wilds. I was not big and strong, but 
I was tali and wiry and ąuick, knew my way 
around in the mountains, and could swing a mean 
axe. But I had never lived for days in the constant 
company of any woman not of my own family. I 
knew what you did in mixed groups on overnight 
hikes — but this was ąuite another matter. We 
were to be much closer, most of the time alone 
together, yet would need some privacy. In a set- 
ting without walls to confirm it and no real sep- 
aration to guarantee it, such privacy would have 
to be granted, not asked, to be comfortable. So 
much in getting along depended on what could 
not really be planned. 

There was little discussion, as I recall, about 
our routines, our division of chores — the many 
little decisions that two living together must 
make. I don't remember even a minor argument. 

My diary suggests that we did nearly everything 
jointly. Rarely are names or personal pronouns 
other than "we" used. (To say "we" also conveys 
a sense of personal parity my diary was anxious 
to establish.) For example, when she madę bis- 
cuits, it was a "we" event. That was at Swezey 
Camp, a smali enclosed shelter madę of boards 
(not logs) with a board sleeping platform, hinged 
wali cut-outs for Windows, and a stove inside. 
Although shamefully destroyed some years later, 
it was then brand new. We were several days into 
our trip, and arrived early. Just then it began to 
rain. It was chilly outside, cozy inside. "Then for 
supper we tried an experiment," my diary recalls. 

"We tried, and succeeded wonderfully, at baking 



"It was the 
summer I was 
16 , my last 
summer not 
taken up with 
a job. ... 

I said I'd 
be glad to 
go ifl 
could ." 
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Belvidere, photograph by Michael Bouman 
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I N THE WAYS that 

matter most, the 
. Long Trail has not 
changed much over the 
past 52 years. The route 
winds through the same 
ferny, shade-dappled 
hardwood forests, it 
climbs the same moun- 
tainsides bristling with 
spruces and firs that 
glitter with the same 
early-morning cloud 
droplets, and it passes 
over the same rocky 
summits. The view 
from the tower atop 
Glastenbury Mountain 
— no longer used as a 
fire lookout, but still 
maintained as an obser- 
vation post for hikers 
— remains as vast, as 
green, and as unspoiled 
as it was in 1935. 

But much has 
changed. The Green 
Mountain Club sold 
503 trail guidebooks in 
1935, nearly 5,000 in 
1985. The steady grind- 
ing of lug-soled feet has 
worn the trail ankle- and knee- 
deep in places. 

In addition to its trail crew, the 
club now employs a dozen shelter 
caretakers who look after heavily 
used sites, collecting a smali fee 
from overnight visitors to help de- 
fray maintenance costs. And on the 
enormously popular summits of 
Mount Mansfield and CamePs 
Hump, six GMC ranger-naturalists 
work to protect the fragile alpine 
ecosystems through a continuing 
program of public education. 

But the club concerns itself with 
the fate of the forest as well as that 
of the trees. Much of its attention 
is devoted to long-range planning 
which, it hopes, will protect the 
trail and its environs from futurę 
development. According to the 
GMC's executive director, Harry 
Peet, such concerns are not en- 
tirely new. 

In 1935, he notes, the club was 
yigorously lobbying against the 


from the picture has 
been a bothersome peb- 
ble in the club's boot 
for some time. 

Matters came to a 
head in 1985, when a 
timber company that is 
a major trail landowner 
announced its intention 
to sell large tracts of 
unprofitable forest land 
— and with them morę 
than 30 miles of the 
Long Trail. That same 
year, the club's board of 
directors madę the deci- 
sion to begin fund-rais- 
ing to acąuire private 
lands along the trail, as 
necessary, to protect it 
from incompatible de- 
velopment. 

Over the next five 
years, says Capital cam- 
paign director Bob Lin¬ 
coln, the GMC hopes to 
raise the estimated $1.7 
million needed to pur- 
chase a 1,000-foot-wide 
trail corridor running 
the fuli length of the 
privately owned por- 
tions of trail. The response so far 
has been encouraging. But there is 
still a long way to go, and the club 
is looking for help from corpora- 
tions, private individuals, and 
foundations. 

The Vermont legislature — 
which backed the club in its cam- 
paign to preserve the Long Trail in 
1935 — has pledged a grant of 
$50,000. Harry Peet summed it up 
neatly when I asked how things 
had changed over the course of the 
last five decades. 

"Things are completely differ- 
ent," he said. "And they're exactly 
the same." 

By Jon Yara 


fon Vara, a hiking and outdoor enthu- 
siast, makes his living as a free-lance 
writer. He lives in Cabot. 


The Long Trail Today 

Morę People, Morę Development, Morę Pressure 


proposed Green Mountain Parkway 
— a New Deal proposal to build a 
scenie highway along the spine of 
the rangę, closely paralleling the 
Long Trail. Ultimately, the plan 
was voted down by the Vermont 
House of Representatives and later 
in a statewide referendum. 

That battle is history, but devel- 
opment pressure has grown stead- 
ily in recent years. 

"About 70 miles of the Long 
Trail — most of it north of Mt. 
Mansfield — is routed over private 
land," Peet explains, "and most of 
it is either actively up for sale, or 
would be open to sale if the right 
offer came along." 

Historically, he says, the GMC 
relied on handshake agreements 
with landowners in arranging the 
traiPs route. But rising land prices 
and other factors have madę that 
arrangement increasingly impracti- 
cal, and the possibility that the 
trail will eventually be sąueezed 
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biscuits in the oven. Jimmie did it, making a thick 
batter with some pancake flour. They turned out 
remarkably well, and were they welcome! To- 
night we slept on hay and had no company." That 
was my diary's first reference to her universally 
used nickname. I must have decided that I had 
eamed the right to refer to her as another adult. 
Her name was Janice, which at first blush may 
seem to have fit her personality better, but as you 
got used to it, the name Jimmie morę and morę 
took on her special character. To me it became 
no longer a man's name at all. Only hers. Nobody 
could change that, even if he got to be President. 

One of the few other entries departing the use 
of "we" was the diary's description of a moment 
on a mountain top. "On Peru Peak," it says, 
"summit completely wooded, we rested on an old 
seat, and Jimmie noticed some peculiar sticks on 
a tree. We found that here was another view-tree, 
and this one was a dandy. The rungs ran up be- 
tween two trees, and climbing onto the top of the 
larger tree, one Rnds a well-constructed seat. Jim¬ 
mie and I both sat on it at once and gasped at the 
view." 

Reading that old diary does bring back many 
mental pictures of those happy days. But I am 
impressed by how much I still remember that was 
not even mentioned in what I recorded for pos- 
terity, or whatever I kept it for: things that I sup- 
pose I thought were mere incidentals at the time, 
and things I thought would not strike anyone else 
the way they did us. 

Included was mention of the nap I took on top 
of a huge boulder in a clearing where Daniel 
Webster addressed 15,000 people in 1840. We had 
overrun our planned lunch spot and hiked nine 
miles before taking time out. Not mentioned was 
the hot, sticky afternoon when we came upon a 
beautiful stream, large enough to have nice ba- 
thing pools. "Shall we go?" one of us must have 
asked. We dropped our packs, and took soap and 
towels and walked along the stream to a fine deep 
pool well off the trail. I stopped and Jimmie con- 
tinued on out of sight to look for another. I waited 
till she called (Jimmie never shouted or hollered 
as I did), saying she had found a good one. Then 
I stripped ąuickly and plunged into water that 
was, oh, so cold, but so refreshing. I splashed 
about for a while, then soaped up, rinsed, toweled 
off and dressed before Jimmie was likely to reap- 
pear. I stayed right there, where no other hiker 
with the same idea could come by and surprise 
her. Such luxury it was to do morę than sponge- 
bathe away the sweat of August, and such fun to 
get even closer to naturę. 

My diary tells of Glastenbury, the first peak of 
our trip that afforded a real view: "In the evening 
we saw a gorgeous sunset from the Rre tower on 
top. Holbrook, the warden, is an interesting char¬ 
acter." Now I have forgotten that sunset and Mr. 
Holbrook. What I remember is the feeling I did 
not confide to my diary when we visited the tower 
again in the morning. The geography was not 
spectacular, in fact was singularly uniform. What 


impressed me was that, for the first time in my 
life, I could look clean to the horizon round the 
360 degrees and see no exciting peaks or valleys, 
no distant miniaturę cities, no creeping cars, no 
great rivers or lakes, — just nothing. Nothing, that 
is, but green. Forest virtually unbroken, and so 
much of it! Glastenbury town was 28,000 acres 
of this, with its own high mountain, and just 
seven living inhabitants. Wilderness — bigger 
than anything. I like to think it may look much 
the same today. My apologies to Mr. Holbroook, 
but I have met many interesting characters, and 
a sunset without Lakę Champlain and the Adi- 
rondacks is just a sunset. But the view from Glas¬ 
tenbury — that was something else. 

Then there was the day I cut my toe, the same 
day I had napped on Webster's boulder. We arrived 
at our shelter and I proceeded, as always, to get 
out with my axe, first thing, to bring in and split 
the wood for our fire and a little extra to leave for 
the next party. I was proud of my ability with the 
light-headed axe. Not a hatchet, mind you, but 
practically a hatchet head mated to an axe handle. 
I could handle a heavy axe too, but would not 
want to carry one over mountains with a pack. 
Standing dead timber, of course, is some of the 
best for camp fires, sińce it tends to be dry, burns 
well (too fast!) and does not deplete the forest 
unnecessarily. I found a dandy standing tree a few 
inches in diameter. After a couple of good chops, 
I thought I might fell it with one mighty stroke. 
But either I was off balance or I just did not aim 
well. My hefty swing barely touched the tree and 
breezed on through like Dave Winfield whiffing 
a fast bali. On the way it went through my left 
boot. I felt a thud. I looked and thought, "Now 
how will I explain to Jimmie putting a slice like 
that in my boot?" I finished off the tree, then 
noticed blood was coming briskly out through the 
cut in my boot. I stopped thinking and high-tailed 
it back to camp. When we had hastily removed 
boot and sock — in those days I wore long, heavy 
wool socks and boots that laced to above the calf 
— there was quite a bit of blood to clean up. We 
used our first aid materials and knowledge, and 
both proved inadeąuate. We daubed Mercuro- 
chrome on the slice across my left big toe and 
applied sterile gauze and roller bandage — but the 
blood ąuickly soaked it. We added morę with the 
same result. We started over and tried to make it 
very tight, and fared no better. Finally, after using 
most of our gauze and fresh handkerchiefs, thanks 
to naturę, not skill, the bleeding stopped. I stayed 
pretty ąuiet that evening. The basics of this sad 
episode my diary confesses, along with my disgust 
at committing so flagrant a breach of expert tech- 
niąue. But the rest of the story, the funny part — 
at least funny after-the-fact — it left out. 

On the following morning, we applied a clean 
dressing, damed my cut wool sock, and repaired 
my boot. The slash was several inches long, and 
if left open would have gaped and snagged twigs 
and gathered dirt. So we poked holes along each 
side of it, took a piece of twine, and closed the 



"The name 
Jimmie morę 
and morę took 
on her special 
character. To 
me it became 
no longer a 
man f s name at 
all. Only 
hers." 
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Photograph by Louis Borie 


gap as with a shoelace. We agreed to proceed on 
the trail very slowly. We had enough time avail- 
able to make our deadline while traveling only 
one jump a day for the next two. One jump is the 
distance from one shelter to the next — a mere 
six miles or so. Our normal pace was two jumps 
a day, which is ąuite enough in the mountains 
with 50-pound packs. We would take it very easy, 
and see whether my toe would give any trouble. 
So we started out with me in the lead. 

Usually, although we switched places occa- 
sionally, Jimmie would walk ahead and I would 
follow. There were several good reasons for this. 
Of course, it was naturally morę polite. Then, too, 
in any wilderness hiking it is the lead person who 
must follow the blazes and keep the party on the 
trail, but the last one who must "mop up," and 
generally take the major responsiblity for the 
whole party's safety and control. Logically, then, 
this would be the man in this party (remember, 
this was 1935!), as long as his experience ąualified 
him. But we had our own special reason. We liked 
to stay close enough for conversation, and as my 
pace was inclined to be a little faster than Jim- 
mie's, it madę sense for her to set it and me to 
follow. Not that conversation was the rule, how- 
ever. Often we would point out to each other un- 
usual things we noticed, but morę often we would 
both notice the same things, and superlatives of 
description soon became redundant. We had un- 
spoken understandings, and would often share 
hours of companionship without a word. If Jim- 
mie stepped off the trail and stopped, I would 
simply keep going at a slackened ratę while she 
madę a necessary detour; then I might pause till 
she reappeared behind me. She would do the same 
when I would disappear from behind her. Keeping 
in touch seems especially important without a 
third party, and I had promised my mother to be 
very careful. When Jimmie was off the trail, I 
would not leave it for any reason, and vice versa. 
An unstated understanding — as binding as a writ- 
ten contract. 

On this day, trying out my toe, I started ahead 
very slowly, watching to see if any bleeding 
started. Weil, nothing happened and I began to 
gain confidence. I guess I limped, but walking was 
not hard really, so I picked up the pace a bit. The 
upward melinę was gentle, and I had a sense that 
although she had insisted that I go easy, I must 
be holding her back. So I stretched my stride a 
little morę, to what I thought would be not so 
much less than her natural speed. 

After a while I was aware that she was no longer 
with me ; I slowed down so she would surely catch 
up, but she didn't. I stopped and still she did not 
come. I waited and waited. Now sitting in soli- 
tude in the mountains is one of life's great priv- 
ileges. Solitude is chosen, time speeds up and 
loses meaning. Waiting, alone, is nearly the op- 
posite. Time creeps and becomes ever so impor¬ 
tant. I looked at my watch and began to imagine 
what might be wrong. I was about to hit the worry 
button and decide how much longer I must stay 


put before returning down the trail shouting for 
her, when she appeared. She was not hurrying and 
seemed carefree. I waited till she came alongside 
wearing a smile as though something were very 
funny. I asked her what had happened. "I was 
beginning to worry about you," I said. She gave 
her characteristic Iow chuckle of amusement and 
said in her musical, just audible, light alto tonę, 
"Nothing. I just couldn't keep up with you!" And 
so I learned about overcompensation. 

The toe did well, and after the second short day 
we resumed our two jumps a day as planned. By 
the time I reported in at home, it was healing 
nicely, and it has functioned normally ever sińce. 
As I think of it now, I am astounded. I had sus- 
tained a deep, incised wound across the dorsum 
of a great toe, extending to the bonę. In my med- 
ical practice of years later such a wound would 
have called for a hasty emergency room visit, 
about six stitches, possibly a tendon repair, a tet- 
anus shot, perhaps an antibiotic, several days of 
restricted activity — and no hiking for 10 days! I 
am almost glad we were so far from a hospital 
and so medically ignorant. My boot survived sev- 
eral lengths of repair twine. The shoe man re- 
paired it later with a patch and it lasted until I 
switched from wearing britches and high-cuts to 
slacks and Bean boots or shoes. My mother re- 
damed my sock with proper yarn, and it, too, 
lasted for years. That was before the throw-away 
society was born. 

It is a good thing not to depend upon diaries for 
memories. They are so black and white. Minę 
tells of having lunch in a brook — but not that I 
have been spoiled ever sińce for picnicking any- 
where but on a rock in the middle of a stream you 
can drink from. My diary concludes our trip by 
reporting that we saw our last two shelters on the 
Long Trail, Gov. Clement and Blue Triangle 
Camp, and were picked up, courtesy of Roy Buch¬ 
anan and the Long Trail Patrol, in their vintage 
truck, with me sharing the back with our gear the 
75 miles home to Burlington. The real truth is 
that my heart was aching that the summer and 
our trip had to end. Ringing hauntingly through 
my head, as it had through morę than a week, 
was the soaring melody of Brahms' Reąuiem cho- 
rus, "How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place," which 
I was to forever associate with that time and place. 
Along with the strange, new, bittersweet sensa- 
tion of nostalgia for what could never happen 
again, there was a warm feeling that now nothing 
could mar the exquisite perfection of those hal- 
cyon days with Jimmie on the trail. As we 
bounced along, I watched the ever-receding sky- 
line of the mountains and knew that part of me 
would never make it home. 


Paul C. fenks is a free-lance writer in retirement from 
generał medical practice in upstate New York. fanice 
Byington was a teacher, librarian, and conservationist 
and a member of the Green Mountain Club for most 
of her life. She died in 1984 at age 84 at her home in 
Craftsbury. 
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AhWilc lemess! 

FjX| Joring & Enjoying Yermont s New W llderness Areas 


By Warner Shedd 
Illustrations by Bert Dodson 


M W ILDERNESS IN 

/ Vermont can be 
* as spectacular as 
the 50-mile view from 
the top of Bristol Cliffs or as inti- 
mate as the rain that dapples tiny 
Skylight Pond high in the Green 
Mountains in Ripton. 

It can mean action — rugged 
backwoods hiking through rock- 
filled ravines or fishing expeditions 
to remote mountain brooks. Or it 
can mean a ąuiet evening in a hik¬ 
ing shelter, watching the moon rise 
over rangę upon rangę of mountains. 

Much of Vermont's wilderness is 
mountains, to be surę. From our 
own Presidential Rangę in the west- 
central part of the State to little- 
known yet lovely Baker Peak, over- 
looking the rich and varied Vermont 
Valley north of Manchester, Ver- 
mont's recently created wilderness 
areas in the Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest are predominantly 
mountainous. Yet these areas also 
include secluded brooks, massive 
wetland complexes, high plateaus 
with unusual plants and animals, 
and ąuiet forests where deer and 
bear roam and a dozen species of 
warblers flash through the foliage in 
the early days of summer. 

Vermont now has six wilderness 
areas totalling morę than 59,000 
acres, plus the new 22,000-acre 
White Rocks National Recreational 
Area. They are the results of a series 
of statewide public hearings, intense 
negotiations, and an imaginative 
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compromise that established these 
latest additions to wilderness in the 
Green Mountain National Forest in 
1984. 

Now, after three years, Vermont 
residents and visitors alike are be- 
ginning to discover the many plea- 
sures of these areas, and old notions 
about the limited uses of wilderness 
are fading. The wilds are often popu- 
larly regarded as the nearly exclusive 
domain of hikers. In truth, though, 
most other sylvan recreational pur- 
suits are thoroughly compatible 
with wilderness, as long as they 
don't reąuire the use of motor vehi- 
cles. Bushwhacking cross-country 
with a map and compass is permit- 
ted, as are hunting and fishing in a 
remote, unspoiled setting; birding; 
studying various forms of wildlife in 
an undisturbed habitat; cross-coun¬ 
try skiing; observing natural succes- 
sional changes in vegetation ; 
wildlife photography — the list goes 
on and on. 

This guide, which describes the 
areas individually from north to 
south, will introduce you to their 
salient features, as well as to the 
non-wilderness portions of White 
Rocks National Recreation Area. 
Consider it an invitation. 

Warner Shedd of Calais, the New En- 
gland regional executive for the National 
Wildlife Federation, was an important 
spokesman for wilderness when the 
areas described in this article were des- 
ignated. He is a writer, an outdoorsman, 
and a connoisseur of good wines. 
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Bristol Cliffe 




The Champlain Valley 
at Your Feet and 
Falcons in the Air 


T ^he Bristol Cliffs Wilderness, 
just south of the Addison 
County town of Bristol, is 
best reached from the south and east 
via the Bristol Notch road and roads 
from Lincoln. Although Route 116 
swings close beneath the cliffs on 
the west, access from this direction 
is not recommended; it is necessary 
to walk practically through some- 
one's yard to reach the area, and a 
route up the cliffs is extremely diffi- 
cult to locate from the bottom. 

As the name implies, the cliffs 
themselves are the salient feature of 
this 3,738-acre area. The most spec- 
tacular portion of the escarpment is 
an overhang with the colorful name 
of "the Devil's Pulpit." (The devil 
seems to have gotten around a good 
bit in Vermont, lending his name to 
any number of dens, pulpits, and 
other natural features.) 

The cliffs are intriguing from a 
geological point of view, but it is the 
glorious westward view of the 
Champlain Valley, Lakę Champlain, 
and the Adirondacks that attracts 
most visitors. On a elear day, the 
panorama is breathtaking and cer- 
tainly warrants the effort of packing 
in binoculars. 

Hikers should not attempt to scalę 
or descend the cliffs, which are 
sheer and reąuire professional climb- 
ing eąuipment and techniąues. 
However, there is a trail that winds 
down through some ravines to the 
bottom of the cliffs and can be nego- 
tiated with a modicum of caution. 

Several peregrine falcons have 
been sighted near the cliffs in recent 
years. No nests have been identified, 
but the possibility of seeing one of 
these rare and spectacular birds 
should certainly be a major attrac- 
tion for birders. 

To the east of the cliffs, the ter- 
rain is undulating but not steep. It 
contains no maintained or marked 
hiking trails, but there are a number 


3ristol 

Cliffs 


of old logging roads. The lack of for- 
mal trails makes the area a good one 
for the bushwhacker. 

There have been many bear sight- 
ings in the Bristol Cliffs wilderness, 
so hikers should be alert to the pos¬ 
sibility of seeing one of these big an- 
imals. There are also a fair number 
of deer, particularly near the edges 
of the wilderness where cutover 
lands provide abundant food. 

In season, this area obviously of- 
fers opportunities to sportsmen and 
women who like to hunt in compar- 
ative solitude. Grouse can be found, 
as well as deer and bear, and other 
wildlife. 

Those interested in fishing, alas, 
seem to have been shortchanged at 
Bristol Cliffs. Although there are a 
couple of pretty little wilderness 
ponds, these appear to be fishless. A 
trout-stocking effort by the Vermont 
Fish and Wildlife Department failed, 
probably due to winter kill in the 
shallow ponds. 
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breadloaf 

Hike the High Ridges of 
Vermont's Presidentials 
In the Land of the Moose 


B readloaf ; s 21,480 acres make 
it by far Vermont's largest 
wilderness area, and it can be 
reached from all points of the com- 
pass. The easiest access is either on 
the north off the Lincoln Gap Road, 
which runs from Route 100 in War¬ 
ren to Bristol via Lincoln, or on the 
south off Route 125 in Middlebury 
Gap. On the east, the wilderness 
comes close at one point to Route 
100 in Granville Gulf State Reserva- 
tion ; on the west, a back road off 
Route 125 about 2.5 miles east of 
Ripton follows close to the wilder¬ 
ness boundary for some distance. 

Hiking is one of the most popular 
activities here. Breadloaf straddles 
the main rangę of the Green Moun- 
tains, and the Long Trail, which has 
four shelters well spaced along this 
stretch, runs its length. 

There are spectacular views along 
or near the Long Trail, starting with 
an overlook from a rocky outcrop on 
Breadloaf itself, with outstanding 
views from Southwest to northwest. 
This wilderness is also the home of 
Vermont's own little-known Presi- 
dential Rangę, which includes Mts. 
Wilson, Roosevelt, Cleveland, and 
Grant. Of these, Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and Grant offer wide and superlative 
views. The Long Trail offers the best 
access to this remote area. Near the 
Southern end, a short side trail ś 
leads to Silent Cave and Silent 
Cliff, with a fine view of Middle¬ 
bury Gap. 

There are also a number of inter- 
esting side trails and day hike loops 
available. For instance, a loop 
can be madę using the Burnt Hill 
Trail, the Long Trail, Skylight 
Pond Trail, and a stretch of town M 
road. Likewise, the Emily Proctor “ 
and Cooley Glen Trails form a 
very scenie loop. From below, a nice 
day trip can be madę by starting at 
Texas Falls (outside the wilderness) 
and hiking old logging roads. 
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For wildlife lovers, Bread¬ 
loaf contains a real bonus 
— moose. The wilderness en- 
compasses part of an area that 
contains the second largest concen- 
tration of moose in Vermont, and 
sightings of these huge and magnifi- 
cent beasts are common in Bread¬ 
loaf. Although moose are normally 
peaceful, hikers should be aware 
that a buli moose in the fali rut- 
ting season is a powerful, and po- 
tentially dangerous animal. The 
Breadloaf wilderness is also prime 
bear habitat, and bears, though not 
often seen, are fairly numerous. 

Breadloaf is also a fine area for 
fishing, for it contains the headwa- 
ters of several top-notch trout rivers. 
The trout are all smali native brook- 
ies, beautifully colorful. 

Although Breadloaf is steep, high 
country that is not considered prime 
deer habitat, some big old bucks are 
known to freąuent it. For the hunter 
who wants to pursue a large buck 
for days on end, operating, perhaps, 
from a base camp, this is an ideał 
place for such a strenuous task. 
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Viezvs from on High; 
Trails, Roads to Fol łozo, 
And Fishing, Too 


\ A / hite Rocks, in the south- 
\ł \ ł eastern corner of Rutland 
¥ ¥ County and the north- 

eastern tip of Bennington County, 
includes two wilderness areas — 

Peru Peak and Big Branch — which 
will be discussed separately; but its 
22,000-acre non-wilderness portion 
merits attention in its own right be- 
cause, except for snowmobiles, it is 
yirtual wilderness. 

Access to the area is easy, except 
in the winter when key roads are 
unplowed. The major non-wilder- 
ness portion lies north of Forest Ser- 
vice Highway 10 (FS 10), which 
provides access for much of its 
length and can be reached from 
Route 7 in Mt. Tabor. Graveled FS 
60 goes north off FS 10 for several 
miles into the NRA, and FS 30, also 
graveled, leads south for about three 
miles off FS 10. 

To the north, back roads go close 
to Wallingford Pond from Route 140. 
At the northwest corner there is a 
pienie area just outside the NRA at 
the foot of White Rocks Cliff that 
can also be reached either from 
Route 140 or Route 7. 

As in Breadloaf, one of the major 
attractions is hiking. The Long Trail 
runs through the non-wilderness 
portion of the area all the way 
through the section north of FS 10. 
There are six shelters along the Long 
Trail scattered through the NRA, as 
well as another on Old Job Trail. 

Some fine scenery is available to 
the hiker, too. Starting at the north 
end, White Rocks Cliff, which gives 
the area its name, offers spectacular 
views of the Taconic Rangę across 


Route 7. The cliffs drop onto a large, 
steep talus slope ; snów packs into 
these rocks near the bottom and 
turns to ice, thereby forming the 
morę or less permanent ice beds. 

The Green Mountain Trail, which 
begins just above lovely Little Rock 
Pond, makes a nice loop and offers 
views both east and west at various 
points. To the east, an interesting 
trip can be madę by bushwhacking 
to Wallingford Pond (the largest un- 
developed pond in the State), then to 
boggy, lonely little Fifield Pond, and 
finally to beautiful Meadow Brook 
in its deep ravine. 

Next to Forest Highway 10, there 
is the DeviPs Den, a tiny limestone 
cave topped by a conical hill which 
some jokingly refer to as "the deviPs 
attic." Several miles to the west, 

Old Job Trail makes an attractive 
loop off the Long Trail; Old Job Site, 


with an old and enormous sawdust 
pile, is located on this trail. 

There is good fishing, too. Little 
Rock Pond is stocked by air and 
contains brook trout of modest size, 
and Wallingford Pond holds a vari- 
ety of species. To the south, Griffith 
Lakę produces fine brook trout, 
some in the rangę of 13 or 14 inches 
long. Then there are the many 
brooks in the area — Meadow, Ten 
Kilns, Big Black, and Three Shanties 
Brooks, to name just some of them ; 
all hołd native brookies of varying 
sizes, and all provide the angler with 
a beautiful, unspoiled setting. 

There is good deer hunting in the 
northern half of the NRA, too, with 
relatively light hunting pressure. 
There is also some good grouse habi¬ 
tat to be found, especially around 
old apple trees, smali clearings, and 
young aspen stands. 
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Vermont Valley Viezvs 
And a Spectacular Gorge 


Access to this 6,720-acre area is 
/ ■'■ % somewhat limited, though 
X -A-still fairly good. The easiest 
ways in are from FS 10 via the Long 
Trail on the north and, in the South¬ 
ern portion, from FS 58 a mile or so 
south of Griffith Lakę. Entry to the 
northeastern corner and the Long 
Trail can also be gained by walking 
a graveled Forest Service road (now 
closed to vehicles) that loops around 
the northern end of Buckball Peak. 

As at Breadloaf, the Long Trail of- 
fers excellent hiking and outstand- 
ing views, starting on the northern 
end of the wilderness just off Forest 
Service Highway 10. Here the trail 
follows the stream called Big Branch 
along the upper portion of its spec¬ 
tacular gorge — then crosses the 
stream over a suspension bridge. As 
an added attraction for those inter- 
ested in historie sites, there is an 


abandoned mili site nearby, with 
part of its stone foundation intact. 

Further south, Baker Trail leaves 
the Long Trail, proceeds over Baker 
Peak, and rejoins the Long Trail he¬ 
lów at Griffith Lakę. There is a su- 
perb and nearly panoramie view 
from Baker Peak, one that wilder¬ 
ness enthusiast Bill Uptegrove calls, 
"A Vermont view, 77 because it in- 
cludes wild lands to one side of the 
yalley below and a mixture of 
wooded hills and upland farms on 
the other. A central feature of this 
view is the huge massif of Dorset 
Peak, just across the valley with a 
marble ąuarry yisible on its flank. 

Because of its remoteness, Big 
Branch area is prime habitat for deep 
woods species, particularly black 
bears. Deer are not as abundant here 
as in the area north of Forest High¬ 
way 10, but as in the Breadloaf area, 
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there are some big old bucks wary 
enough to challenge the skill of any 
hunter. 

For those who like to fish, Big 
Branch itself offers good trout action 
amid the splendors of its magnifi- 
cent gorge. Here can be viewed the 
twisted and tumbled remains of iron 
girders and broken concrete abut- 
ments from bridges taken out in the 
1927 flood — mute testimony to the 
incredible power water can generate 
in a narrow channel! 

Anglers can also slip into the nar¬ 
row corridor between the Big Branch 
and Peru Peak wildernesses to fish 
Lakę Brook and Griffith Lakę. The 
latter, in addition to trout, also har- 
bors some fine bullheads and al- 
though these may not be as 
beautiful to behold as a trout, once 
in the skillet they are the equal of 
anything that wears fins. 
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Deep Woods Summits, 

Home to Bear and Deer 

I ust across the way from the Big 
I Branch Wilderness, on the other 
I side of Lakę Brook 7 s valley, lies 
* the Peru Peak Wilderness — and 
much of its 6,920 acres is truły wild. 
Despite its wildness, however, there 
is surprisingly good access from a 
number of points. FS 10 and FS 30 
are close to the boundaries on the 
northern end. FS 22 follows the east- 
ern boundary for about a mile, FS 21 
runs along the Southern boundary, 
and FS 58 is near the southeastern 
boundary for several miles. 

A central feature of the area 7 s 
northern half is Pete Parent Peak. 
This approximately 3,000-foot 
mountain has no marked trails, and 
its wooded summit offers little in 
the way of distant views. However, 
anyone who enjoys studying undis- 


turbed heights should find this a re- 
warding place to bushwhack. 

To the south, the Long Trail en- 
ters the wilderness from the west 
and leads up onto Peru Peak. The 
summit here is mostly wooded and 
offers only limited views. Several 
miles further south, Styles Peak of¬ 
fers a splendid view down the "Ver- 
mont yalley 77 between the Green 
Mountains and the Taconics. It 7 s 
well worth the climb. At the South¬ 
ern end of the wilderness, Mad Tom 
Notch plummets to the boundary at 
FS 21. 

There are also several ponds to 
provide variety and interest. In the 
northeastern arm of the wilderness, 
there is a major complex of beaver 
ponds. These drain into Three Shan- 
ties Brook (a name that may refer to 
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old logging camps), and trout devo- 
tees might do well here. About mid- 
way down the wilderness lie Little 
Mud and Big Mud Ponds, and just 
south of them is another beaver 
complex called Swale Meadows. 

Wildlife in Peru Peak, as might be 
expected, runs heavily to deep 
woods species. This is excellent hab¬ 
itat for bears, and there is always a 
chance of seeing one of these elusive 
and solitary animals. There is also a 
major deer wintering area around 
Utley Brook that extends for a short 
distance into the wilderness. Deer 
disperse outward from the wintering 
area, so the eastern portion of this 
wilderness is a logical place to look 
for deer. Also, as in Big Branch 
Wilderness, a few mossy old bucks 
tend to roam the high country. 
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Keej > 11 10 W ildernessWild 

wHERE are a fezu generał considerations for anyone heading into a Green 
I Mountain National Forest wilderness area. First, fire permits are not 
I recjuired. This situation is madę to order for the bushwhacker or 
I sportsman zvho eschews the well-marked trails and prefers camping in 
solitude. Campfires should, of course, be built with proper precautions and 
thoroughly doused before they are left. 

Second, pains should be taken to remove the eoidence of one's campsite: no 
trash should be left in the wilderness. In addition to remooing all refuse, camp- 
ers should also try to obliterate signs of their campfires and any other actwities 
connected with camping, for one of the pleasures of wilderness is the illusion of 
being the first person to set foot in an area for untold years. 

Finally, wilderness users, especially those unfamiliar with a particular area, 
should keep in mind that this is a relatwely big, wild country. Although it 
would be difficult to become permanently lost in Vermont's wilderness areas, it 
certainly is possible to become embarrassingly confused for a time, so carrying a 
compass and map as an anti-embarrassment kit is highly recommended. 
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15,000 Acres of Wilds 
With a Glen and Cascade 


E ncompassing morę than 

15,000 acres, Lye Brook is 
f Vermont's second largest 
federal wilderness area. The easiest 
access is from the south, where a 
road branching off Kelley Stand Road 
goes north nearly to the wilderness 
boundary. Those who don't object 
to a steeper climb can also eonie 
in from the northwest on back 
roads from Route 7 at Man¬ 
chester or Routes 11 and 30 
at Manchester Depot. 

Despite its size, the 
area has few trails. To 
the northeast, the Long 
Trail crosses a corner of 
the wilderness near Pros- 
pect Rock, on the north wali 
of Downer Glen. Here one can 
look down several hundred feet 
into the depths of the glen, then 
look upward and outward for an im- 
pressive view of the Manchester 
Valley, backed by Mount Equinox's 
towering bulk. 

A little southeast of Prospect 
Rock, a trail leads to Bourn Pond, a 
handsome highland body of water. 
Here the trail joins both the Lye 
Brook Trail, which can be taken 
eastward back to the Long Trail, and 
the trail leading Southwest to 
Branch Pond, just outside the 
wilderness boundary. 

Lye Brook Trail can also be taken 
northwest to Lye Brook Falls, one of 
the most important features of this 
area. These are not falls in the 
strictest sense of the word; rather, 
they are lovely, lacy cascades de- 
scending over several levels. 

Although it might sound from this 
description as if the Lye Brook 
Wilderness is crisscrossed by trails, 
it's worth noting that all of these 
except the Lye Brook Trail are close 
to the eastern edge of the wilder¬ 
ness. Thus there is morę than ample 
scope for the bushwhacker to exer- 
cise his or her skills in map and 
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compass reading and to explore 
some very interesting country. 

Except for its steep north and west 
slopes, this wilderness is essentially 
a high plateau with a number of 
peaks scattered here and there; these 
peaks, however, rise only 200 or 300 
feet above the surrounding terrain. 

There are several features worth 
investigating. Lye Brook Meadows, 
which drains into Lye Brook north 
of Branch Pond, is a major area for 
beaver activity. Although Lye Brook 
itself is not particularly good Hshing, 
some of these beaver ponds are cer- 
tainly worth a check by wilderness 
Hshing enthusiasts. Bourn Pond is 


also worth an angler's visit. 

Northwestward lies The Burning, 
site of a major forest fire many years 
ago. This is a fine place to study 
plant succession. Also, as Forest Ser- 
vice wildlife biologist Jim Denon- 
cour puts it, "If I wanted to see or 
hunt for deer and bear, Pd try camp¬ 
ing next to The Burning." 

According to Green Mountain For¬ 
est Supervisor Steve Harper, there is 
also an "artesian spring" on the 
south side of the original Lye Brook 
Wilderness; this spring is mineral- 
ized, unusual, and hard to find, so 
locating it would be a nice project 
for those who like to explore. 
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A iKc n 

High Plateau Country, 
Beaver Ponds and Fishing 


T ’he Aiken's 5,060 acres have 
perhaps the most limited ac- 
cess of any of Vermont's 
wilderness areas. The closest ap- 
proach is on roads in Woodford 
State Park, which is located on 
Route 9 and borders the wild¬ 
erness to the north. FS 74, 
which leads off Route 9, also 
follows the eastern wilderness 
boundary for about two miles. 

As an alternative, a prim- 
itive road off Route 8 
approaches the area's 
southeastern corner. 

Named for the late 
U.S. Senator George 
D. Aiken, a wilder¬ 
ness advocate, this is ; 
next to Bristol Cliffs, 
the smallest of Vermont's 
wilderness areas. Just as Senator 
Aiken was a breed apart from most 
U.S. senators, the Aiken Wilder¬ 
ness is the least typical of the 
state's wilderness areas. 

This wilderness is set on a high 
plateau drained by the West Branch 
of the Deerfield River. The plateau 
is mostly at an elevation of 2,300 to 
2,400 feet, with slightly higher 
peaks scattered here and there. 

For those who like to study bea- 
vers, their engineering works, and 
the succession from new ponds 
through old, abandoned ponds and 
beaver meadows, all such features 
can be found there in superabun- 
dance. 

There are two major complexes, 
Beaver Meadows to the northwest 
and Camp Meadows to the South¬ 
west. East of these are scattered a 
myriad of other sizeable beaver en- 
campments that would take a very 
long time indeed to explore. 

There are no marked trails in the 
Aiken Wilderness, so this is ob- 
viously a paradise for bushwhackers 
as well as beaver. However, would- 
be explorers should expect to get 
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their feet wet unless they are very 
cautious and wear high, waterproof 
footgear. Second, this area is even 
morę buggy in summer than most 
wilderness areas. For the latter 
reason, a supply of good insect repel- 
lent is recommended. 

Fishing is very good in Aiken, for 
the newer beaver ponds — particu- 
larly those about three years old — 
harbor some brook trout of very re- 
spectable size. These are dark-col- 
ored waters, too, with lovely, dark- 
colored trout to match. 


Most of the forests in this area 
were cut over many years ago, so 
the forested areas are not spectacular 
and contain trees which are mostly 
less than 40 feet in height. However, 
the combination of less maturę tim- 
ber and all the diversity created by 
the beavers makes this a good area 
for those who wish to seek out deer 
and bear. 

• 

If there is a common denominator 
to all of Vermont's wilderness areas, 
it is certainly diversity itself. The 
wilderness stereotype of unbroken, 
maturę, and essentially featureless 
forests which are of interest only to 
a few hikers simply doesn't apply. 
And as the years pass and undevel- 
oped, inaccessible land grows scarc- 
er, morę and morę people will come 
to regard Vermont's wilderness areas 
as a true treasure trove of reerea- 
tional opportunities. 
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r OR those interested in hiking the Long Trail, the Green Mountain Club's 
Guide Book of the Long Trail is a necessity. This outstanding little 
volume, which is packed with maps, shelter locations, distances, and 
notes on important natural features and side trails, is aoailable at most 
book Stores or can be ordered from the club headc\uarters: Box 889, Montpelier 
05602, phone (802) 223-3463, or from Vermont Life. 

Another important source of information is the U.S. Forest Seroice. For an 
overviezo of the forest, there are tzoo basie reereation maps, one for the northern 
half of the forest and one for the Southern. For greater detail, there are the 
excellent Forest Seroice cjuadrangle sheets, which are large scalę topographic 
maps. Ali of these maps, plus other pertinent information, can be ordered from 
the Green Mountain National Forest, Box 519, Rutland 05701-0519, phone 
(802) 773-0300. Richard Ackerman, National Forest reereation officer, cautions 
that the maps have not yet been reprinted to show the boundaries of the newer 
wilderness areas and the National Reereation Area; howeuer, he says if those 
ordering maps by mail or phone request it, the Forest Sewice will put the ap- 
proximate boundaries on the maps. 

For generał access to the wilderness areas, a Vermont highway map can be 
obtained by writing the Agency of Transportation, Montpelier 05602. Informa¬ 
tion about hunting and fishing is also aoailable from the Fish and Wildlife De¬ 
partment, Waterbury 05676, phone (802) 244-7331. Hunting and fishing 
licenses, as well as a digest of fish and gamę laws, can be obtained from the 
department, from tozon clerks, and from many sporting goods Stores. 


FindingYourWay to theW ilds 
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■ Y October, there are morę signs of fali 
J M around than seeds in a milkweed pod or 
scarlet leaves on a mapie tree. Familiar re- 
minders are everyzvhere, as oboious in the world of 
human affairs as in the world of naturę. A walk down 
any back road offers dozens of them, from the fading 
purple and blue of roadside asters to the moming 
mists that now soften hills and meadows until noon. 
The temptation to indulge in a quiet melancholy is 
strongest now, in the year's waning days. But some- 
how, melancholy has never been our dominant fali 
emotion — there's usually just too much to do. 
Winter's on the way. The same ever-ticking clock that 
has shortened the days and colored the leaves has 
tumed us to the necessary chores and duties of the 
season. And so our overly pensioe backroads walks 
are quite often interrupted by the vigorous signs of 
fali that humanity itself prooides: A school bus lum- 
bers past, fuli of bright beginnings; a farmer takes his 
cattle out to pasture one morę time, and the barn cat, 
perhaps aware of a sudden urgency in the crisp fali 
air, comes along for the outing. 
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Right: 
Jericho, 
George A. Robinson. 

Overleaf: 
Farmer and 
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Mosquitoville, 
Richard W. Brown. 
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The world, perhaps 
the unmerse, and surely 
all of Vermont is quiet 
and at home today. 



I HE leaves descend, their snmmer work done, and 
I the barren trees slowly gather their year's-worth 
I of vitality within themsehes, their energies hus- 
banded for the long cold months ahead. In 
much the same way, we seal off and insidate the 
doors and windoios of our houses, bank the founda- 
tion, stack our wood or fili our fuel tanks, and gen- 
erally make ourselves and our animals as snug as 
possible, ready to conserue and harbor our energies 
until the birth of another growing season. 

Now comes the harder task of gearing up mentally 
and spiritually for the winter to come. We will, we 
know, prove equal to the task, yet the tingle of a 
challenge accepted is always with us now. Under the 
deceptioe placidity of the thin October sunshitie it 
waits for our quieter moments, reminding us that we 
still have much to do. 

Finally the day comes when we lay a fire in the 
wood stove and have time to sit quietly before it, lux- 
uriate in its warmth, and contemplate the passing 
year. Mists settle around the house, dampening the 
fallen leaves, and not a single car passes on the road 
outside. The world, perhaps the unioerse, and surely 
all of Vermont is quiet and at home today. The smell 
of wood smoke is in the air. Fali has come at last. 

— T.K.S. 


Left: 

Near Ryegate, 
Richard W. Brown. 
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\fer monter : 
Sherman Potvin 

Mapie Syrup 
from Montgomery 


By Dawn E. Reno 
Photograph by Carolyn Bates 


hear Montgomery residents tell it, Sher¬ 
ry ■ lman Potvin is a bundle of energy, whether 
ne's overseeing his several unusual busi- 
I nesses, talking up a new community school, or 
I playing an outrageous role in a local talent show. 

Potvin, 45, has the face of a prizefighter, the 
—H— demeanor of a gentleman and the mind of an en- 
trepreneur. He also has a string of businesses that aren't ex- 
actly run-of-the-mill. He says that this year he expects his 
company, The Sugarman of Vermont, to sell a million dollars 
worth of mapie syrup to hotels around the country that rangę 
from Caesar's Pałace in Las Vegas to the New York Hilton 
in Rockefeller Center. He owns two real estate offices, one 
in Montgomery and the other in nearby Berkshire. From his 
Berkshire office, he also operates Key Beeper of Vermont, an 
import company that sells a key chain that beeps when its 
owner whistles. From the same office, he operates People's 
Choice of America, which sells a newsletter and telephone 
service that predict the outcome of big-time sports events. 

He says he considers business fun. "I'm always on the edge, 
I could lose everything at any moment. But, that's the ex- 
citement of it all. That's," says Sherman Potvin, leaning back 
in his chair, hands linked behind his head, "why Pm here." 

Potvin is not all business. He also started the Little League 
program in town, before any of his own children were old 
enough to swing bats. He's a regular emcee at the annual 
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herman Potvin's accomplishments include 
selling mapie syrup to Hotels aroimd 
the country and helping to start 
Montgomery's Little League program 


town variety show, poking good-humored fun at himself and 
Montgomery. And, he was the major fund-raising force be- 
hind the building of the new beli tower that rises over the 
Historical Society building in Montgomery Village. 

"The best thing I ever learned was how to listen," he says. 
"I never do all the talking. Especially in a social situation. In 
fact, in the past when I've started new businesses, I always 
madę it a point to find someone who was in that business. 
. . . You can learn something from everybody." 

His mapie syrup business is the most important of his 
entrepreneurial interests: "I haven't actually sold real estate 
in four years," he says. "I found it boring after the first two 
years and decided to go into other things." 

One of the other things was Sugarman. Quality, says Pot- 
vin, was the reason. 

"I travel four months out of the year and always wondered 
why the best hotel chains served lousy mapie syrup," he says. 
"I had an idea that if we could package good Vermont syrup 
in an attractive way that we would be selling a ąuality product 
and selling Vermont as well." Sugarman now supplies about 
370 hotels in the United States, Canada and the Caribbean 
with 2-ounce bottles containing Vermont mapie syrup and 
bearing each hotePs name and logo. Potvin, who runs the 
business out of a signless building in East Berkshire with a 
few employees, a toll-free number and every-other-day ser- 
vice from a trucking company, predicts that this year its sales 
will hit $1 million. 

Potvin says he spent nine years developing Sugarman, trav- 
eling all over the country, carrying his products to hotel op- 
erators. What he found was a world where mapie syrup is a 
novelty that amazes and delights. "People are so hard pressed 
to even believe this comes out of trees," he says. 

It's not surprising that Potvin is willing to take risks. He's 
been doing that sińce he returned to Montgomery, his home- 
town, in the late '60s after working in Connecticut just long 
enough to know he didn't want to spend his life in Bridgeport, 
working for someone else. Jay Peak Ski Area was opening. 
Montgomery was booming. It was a perfect setting for his 
talents. 

Montgomery, located near the Canadian border, is a short 
drive away from Jay Peak, one of northern YermonPs largest 
ski resorts. Like all of the rest of Vermont, little, rural Mont¬ 
gomery is changing. Though the town still has fewer than 
1,000 residents, it now also has some of Vermont's burgeon- 
ing tourist industry. Potvin has fit right into those changes 
and has, like any good Yankee, profited from them. 

His first step was to get a job as a bartender at Jay Peak's 
hotel. Within a year he had enough experience and money to 
take the plunge, and he rented a restaurant called The Hap¬ 
pening. Things have been happening for Sherm Potvin ever 
sińce. 

In 1969 he purchased a one-room schoolhouse on the road 
to Jay Peak and converted it into Montgomery^ first bar. The 
red building with the beli tower remains one of the town's 


best-loved restaurants, though it is called The Belfry and has 
new owners. Even now, dinner conversation at The Belfry 
may turn to the social events that occurred there when the 
restaurant was called "ShernPs Fine Food and Drink." Turtle 
races, Halloween parties and Saturday afternoons watching 
pro football on TV were all part of the atmosphere at the four 
restaurants Potvin eventually developed and sold. 

Potvin, the self-declared "wild teenager," now involves 
himself as much as possible in the activities of his children, 
Joshua and Jill. He encourages their skiing and participation 
in the 4-H Club, and he's proud of them when they make the 
honor roli in school. 

Wendy Howard, former owner of Wendy's Kitchen, an ea- 
tery where local business and social paths crossed, says Potvin 
is "a conscientious parent, friend and Citizen of our com- 
munity. He's always fuli of suggestions and good advice and 
enjoys being involved in town functions and affairs." 

Besides, says Brent Godin, a Montgomery native who has 
observed the town's variety show performances — including 
one in which Potvin wore bright green pants and an outland- 
ish tie, "Anyone who comes on stage dressed the way he did 
has to be okay!" 

Potvin says it took $34,000 and a year and a half of hard 
work to restore the beli tower on the Historical Society build¬ 
ing. "I feel good every time I go by there and see the four- 
sided clock or when I hear it strike the hour," he says. But 
when it came time to address a crowd of 200 about the build¬ 
ing, he almost backed out. "Boy, was I nervous! My son, Josh, 
said to me, 'You're kidding me, Dad. You? Nervous?' " 

Montgomery residents know that if Potvin is involved in 
something, it will have his wholehearted commitment. "His 
energy gets things done," says Chris 0'Shea, editor of the 
weekly County Courier, which covers the area. Potvin 7 s latest 
community project is Montgomery's proposed new school. 

"Montgomery is uniąue," says Potvin. "We puli together 
and raise money for what we need. . . . People love the spirit 
of our town. I guess that's why Pm still here and why Pil 
fight to have a good ąuality school that not only gives the 
kids a good education, but has a gym and a place where meet- 
ings can be held and a library with a good selection of books. 
By the time the school gets built, my kids will be gone, but 
it will be important for someone else's kids. The ąuality of 
life will be better here because of it." 

He says he wants to be remembered as successful, confident 
and respected. He teaches his children that "If you fail, the 
timing was bad. It's not you or your ability. It's just time to 
do something else." 

On the wali of Potvin's office hangs a framed poem written 
on yellow lined paper in a child's hand. It is Jill Potvin's 
account of her heroes: Superman, and Sherm Potvin. c cm 


Dawn Reno has written children’s books, and articles and books 
about antiąues. She, her husband and their family live in Mont¬ 
gomery Center. 
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COLORFUL 

AND 

CLASSIC 


Enjoy Vermont's colorful coun- 
tryside all year by choosing our 
1988 Wall Calendar or Engage¬ 
ment Book. New England's most 
popular calendars, available now 
from Vermont Life. 

Wall Calendar 8 x 10 V 2 

WC8010 $5.95 

Engagement Book 5 3 A x 8 Vz 

EB8011 $6.95 


VERMONT LIFE'S GUIDE TO FALL FOLIAGE 

By Gale Lawrence, Illustrations by Adelaide Murphy. 



Totally unique, a guide to the most colorful trees of New England as they appear 
in autumn. Here is a readable, pocket-sized companion guaranteed to enhance the 
pleasure of falLs color. Vermont Life's Guide to Fali Foliage provides: 

• a description of 15 different trees and shrubs common and colorful 
in New England 

• background to the process of changing leaf color 

• fully illustrated drawings for easy Identification 

• speedy reference to trees by leaf color 

• color photography of autumn's landscape 

• ideas for fali foliage trips in Vermont with maps 
Written for the beginning leaf peeper, serious hiker, and everyone who lives 
within the richness of New England's autumn. Order one for yourself, 
and one for a friend, too. 4V4 x 6, 64 pp., illus., paper, $3.95, GFF006 
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GLORIOUS NEWS FROM YERMONT LIFE 


A grand new book and a brand new calendar 


THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE 

Edited by Susan Bartlełt Weber 
Introduction by Tom Slayton 
Photos by Vermont Life Contributors 

A marvelous new book from Vermont 
Life , THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE is a 
collection of Vermont's best color photog- 
raphy illustrating the Vermont insights of 
authors like Robert Frost, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Noel Perrin, George Aiken, 
and such contemporary poets as David 
Budbill and Hayden Carruth. There are 
morę than 100 fuli color photographs, 
many in full-page and two-page displays. 

THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE is a jour- 
ney through time — an expression of af- 
fection, awe, delight, and spiritual 
fulfillment in the land and the people 
who cali Vermont home. It is a book of 
lasting value, published to be enjoyed 
many times over, and a gift you will be 
happy and proud to give. 

Susan Bartlett Weber is managing editor 
of the Vermont Historical Society's publi- 
cations. Tom Slayton is editor of Vermont 
Life magazine. 

10VŁ x \0Vi, illus., cloth, 

Publication datę: October 1987 

$24.95 through 12/31/87 
$29.95 thereafter TYE030 



r 
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To place an order, just cali us at 802-828-3241 
from 8:00 am to 4:00 pm Monday thru Frlday or 
use the handy order form at the back of this Issue. 
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SABRA FIELD'S 

1988 VERMONT CALENDAR 

A new addition to Vermont Life 's calendar 
family, here for the first time is the work of 
one of Vermont's most appealing artists in a 
big, bright, colorful 1988 wali calendar. The 
illustrations are fresh, crisp woodcuts of the 
Vermont countryside. Sabra Field's work 
has appeared in many forms in Vermont Life 
for years. 

A very special gift. 

14 x 15, fuli color, $14.95 SFC031 
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By Noel Perrin 


Visit to a Hill Church 

Founded On A Rock , 

The First Congregational Church 
Of Thetford Has Lasted. 

Since 1787. 


I n a 199 -year-old building on the 
top of a lofty ridge, eight people are 
sitting around a table. Outside, it 7 s 
a cold, damp evening — the 4th of 
September, 1986. Inside, it 7 s warm 
- and cozy. Two women at the ta¬ 
ble are knitting. A third woman, the 
postmistress of the yillage, is speaking. 
She makes an offer that would consid- 
erably surprise anyone who thinks that 
the U.S. Postał Service has become lax 
and indifferent. She offers to open her 
post office on a certain futurę Sunday, so 
that people can walk over after church 
and mail letters on what will be a historie 
day. The envelopes will bear a special 
cancellation. 

What the eight people are planning is 
a birthday party — in fact, a whole series 
of them. Ali will be in honor of the build¬ 
ing they 7 re sitting in: the First Congre¬ 
gational Church of Thetford. On June 21, 
1987, it tumed 200. It's the oldest con- 
tinuously operating church building in 
Vermont, though there are older par- 
ishes. Thetford parish itself is older. The 
early settlers organized a congregation in 
1773, and they put up the first log meet- 
ing house in 1780. It was crude and it 


was temporary. Only seven years later, 
the town dedicated the present tali white 
building. 

The next speaker (only that's too for- 
mal a word) is the church organist, a 
strikingly pretty young woman named 
Gaił Jennings. She and her subcommittee 
are planning no fewer than seven con- 
certs for the bicentennial year. There will 
be American musie of 200 years ago ; 
there will be a brand-new piece com- 
missioned from a Vermont composer. 
There will even be professional musi- 
cians brought up from Boston. Gaił her- 
self is a professional — a Juilliard 
graduate, a performer with the Ceciliana 
Chamber Soloists. She lives in the next 
town. 

One of the church trustees, a retired 
farmer, worries a little about the cost of 
all this. "We don't want the Vespers 
Committee comin' for $500, and next 
week someone else wantin 7 $1,000, and 
so on," he says. The whole group pauses 
to do some rough calculations. They de- 
cide they can budget the series of seven 
musical events at $2,200 — plus, of 
course, what they'11 recoup by donations 
at the door. Twenty-two hundred dollars 


wouldn't go far at the Metropolitan Op¬ 
era, but it's a substantial sum in a smali 
Vermont yillage. 

Now Richardson Fowle speaks. He 
loves the idea of the concerts, but he 7 s 
also concerned that this extended birth¬ 
day party include good works in the pres¬ 
ent as well as a celebration of the past. 
It will. Nothing gets decided that night. 
But at later meetings of the committee, 
its members pledge the church to partic- 
ipate in the low-cost building projects of 
an organization called Habitat for Hu- 
manity. It won 7 t be a matter of donating 
money, but of church members actually 
helping to build houses — as members 
once built this church itself. Habitat has 
three projects in Vermont: one each in 
Burlington, Brattleboro, and White River 
Junction. 

Still other plans are discussed that Sep¬ 
tember evening. Asa Burton, first pastor 
of the church, will make an appearance 
at one of the concerts — or at least an 
actor impersonating him will. A man of 
almost any age will do, sińce Dr. Burton 
was pastor of the church for 57 years. 
There will be a historical slide show, 
which two members of the committee 


Left, the First Congregational Church 
of Thetford in its bicentennial year. 
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agree to assemble. There's a sudden 
move to change the special opening of 
the post office to the day when the village 
holds its annual fair. A man in town 
owns the post office window that was 
used a hundred years ago, and the idea is 
to set it up as a real functioning post 
office on the village green. 

One committee member worries that 
Betty Olson, the postmistress, will be 
overwhelmed by people at the fair want- 
ing too many hand cancellations. She 
laughs. "Just be nice to me. Come into 
the post office with a smile." 

These are ambitious plans for what is 
now a rather smali congregation, repre- 
senting only a fraction of the town. In 
Dr. Burton's first years, the town and the 
parish were almost identical, but that 
changed even during his time. The Meth- 
odist church down in Thetford Center 
celebrated its 150th anniversary last 
year, only a few months after a brand- 
new Baptist church opened its doors in 
East Thetford, down the other side of the 
ridge. There are many new people living 
in town, most of them with jobs across 
the river in Hanover, N.H. Only a mi- 
nority of them have gotten involved in 
the life of the town, whether by joining 
the volunteer fire department, or work- 
ing at any of the fairs and suppers put on 
by the five villages in the town, or by 
joining any of the churches. The First 
Congregational Church has 66 enrolled 
members, and not all of them are in town 
year-round. There are also a couple of 
dozen people who attend sporadically 
without belonging. In the summer, a typ- 
ical congregation may run to 50 people; 
in the worst part of winter, no morę than 
half that. 

But this is a parish with a long and 
resilient history, and with a gift for ac- 
complishment. Twenty years ago a pas¬ 
tor of the church with a taste for writing 
theological drama founded an amateur 
acting group called the Parish Players. He 
had no budget, and exactly three people 
to help him. Today the Parish Players — 
who perform, as they always have, in the 
Grange Hall on Thetford Hill — are going 
strong. They are no longer even unoffi- 
cially connected with the church, though 
they continue to perform works selected 
(and sometimes acted in) by the Rev. Ed¬ 
ward Tyler and his wife, Gillian. These 
days it would be fair to describe the com¬ 
pany as semi-professional. 

Again, nine years ago a member of the 
church named Valerie Pilcher formed the 
Thetford Chamber Singers. There never 
was any official connection with the par¬ 
ish — but the 200-year-old church is 


where the Singers hołd all their concerts. 
The acoustics are good, and the German- 
built baroąue organ (installed in 1967) is 
exceptional. It is for them and that organ 
that the Vermont composer Gwyneth 
Cravens composed the new work that be- 
gan the birthday party last May. Today 
there are 48 members of the Singers, and 
they, too, would be fairly described as 
semi-professional. Little Thetford does 
not have enough talented voices for so 
large a group. Nine towns in Vermont 
and three in New Hampshire are repre- 
sented — but the nucleus remains on 
Thetford Hill. 

'\\/ hat °f 

y y the futurę, 
though? Does it lie 
entirely with musie 
and drama instead of 
religion? I don't 
think so.” 

What of the futurę, though? Does it lie 
entirely with musie and drama instead 
of religion? I don't think so. To begin 
with, there are plenty of weddings and 
funerals performed in this beautiful old 
building, including many that do not 
arise from the congregation. People who 
used to live in Thetford come back to get 
married, and they come home to be bur- 
ied. Members of the Chamber Singers 
like to have their weddings there. And a 
surprising number of Dartmouth gradu- 
ates, who may know the church only 
from having bicycled out the 11 miles 
from the college when they were under- 
graduates, find themselves returning to 
Thetford when they want to get married. 
Last year the Catholic chaplain at Dart¬ 
mouth even performed a Catholic wed- 
ding there. 

But what about the week-to-week life 
of the regular congregation? Will that 
continue? The short answer is that the 
church seems to be safe for another 200 
years. One Sunday last January I went to 
the 10 o'clock service. It was my favorite 
kind of day to go. It had been snowing 
steadily for 24 hours, and a foot of new 
snów lay on the ground. Morę was falling 
fast. There was no actual danger in going 
to church, as there would have been for 
an early Christian in third-century 
Romę. But there was a little effort in- 
volved. No one would turn out on a day 


like this just to be sociable, or to show 
off a new suit. 

In winter the services are not held in 
the church proper — it's too big to heat. 
They're held down below in what is 
called the Newcomb Room. At the front 
is the winter pulpit: the one built in 1858 
for the church upstairs and refinished a 
year or two ago by a cabinet maker and 
church member named Hap Johnson. It's 
about nine feet wide, quite Iow, all pol- 
ished wood, wonderfully ornate. It looks 
as if it could have been a desk for an 
archbishop. 

There were about 20 people in church 
that snow-drifted morning. Gaił Jennings 
was there playing an upright piano in¬ 
stead of the marvelous organ upstairs. 
She had on a pair of high dark-red boots 
against the weather — and if it madę her 
feet any less nimbie on the pedals, I 
didn't notice it. There was a choir of two: 
Chet Palmer in eąually high green rubber 
boots, and Lilia Willey in high brown 
leather ones. There was a canon by Mo¬ 
zart. Chet did a fine solo. 

The little congregation included one 
smali child, to whom our first woman 
pastor, the Rev. Christine Frost, 
preached a special two-minute sermon 
on Christmas presents — the first Christ- 
mas presents, the ones the wise men 
brought to Jesus 2,000 years ago. Carrie 
Stone loved her personal sermon, and 
said so. Then there was a regular service 
for the rest of us, cozy inside, the snów 
falling fast outside. Two deacons took up 
the collection — one of them being Car- 
rie's much older sister Jennifer, who was 
a senior in high school. By the rules of 
the church, one deacon must always be 
a person under 21. The deacons didn't 
pass plates; they followed the curious 
Congregational custom of holding out 
little velvet pouches attached to long 
wooden sticks. 

At the end of the service, we all nat- 
urally paused to talk a little before plung- 
ing out into the snów. As we talked, 
Carrie performed a smali ritual. She had 
picked up one of the polished sticks with 
its green velvet pouch. Her eyes dancing 
with pleasure, she went from row to row 
of the now-empty seats, taking up an im- 
aginary collection from an imaginary 
congregation. Only I think it wasn't im¬ 
aginary. It was the congregation of the 
futurę. 


Noel Perńn teaches English at Dartmouth 
College and is author of several books of es- 
says on life in Vermont. He has been a con- 
tributor to Yermont Life for many years. 
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k VERMONT Fair is sensory overload, a 
t waterfall of impressions: It's the 

cacophony of roosters angry with cages 
and the proximity of enemy roosters; the bleat- 
ing, stamping, mooing, oinking, and neighing of 
the other farm animals; the barker's pitch and 
the eon man's rap, the baby's bawi and the tod- 
dler's shriek, the tractor's roar and the mid- 
way's rock 'n' roli, the recitation of bingo 
numbers and the smashing of jalopies. It's 
the smell of hot grease, hamburger, cheap per- 
fume, mapie syrup, manure, exhaust fumes, hay, leather, beer, perspiration, flowers, 
mud, and autumn. It's cotton candy, fried dough, mapie ice cream, barbeeued 
chicken, Walk-A-Way sundaes, French fries with vinegar, sausage and pepper and onion 
sandwiches, candy apples, pizza, and onion rings. Fairs are young girls whispering, 
contra dancers, ąuilts, large bellies, cows with five legs, and other freaks. Muscular, de- 
termined draft horses ; stolid, oblivious oxen ; drunks and beautiful babies and pregnant 
women. Tractors with red-faced men at the wheel and blue smoke in the air, hats with 

advertisements for trucks or sports teams, machines that knit 
or pit, pitchers missing three milk cans, and hammerers ring- 
ing the beli. Immense stuffed animals, goldfish in plastic 
bags, open mouths flying by on the Octopus, dare-devil mo- 
torcyclists who never heard of Marlon Brando; boys sleeping 
in hay, politicians shaking hands, lovers hand-in-hand, blue 
jeans of all possible sizes, puppies you must bring home. A 
fist fight, chickens with silly hairdos, rabbits with immense 
ears. Beards and bib overalls, tattoos, and pictures of Elvis on velvet; hayseeds on an 
outing and folks from town. A camera to capture it all. Finally, it's feeling dusty, 
exhilarated, ąueasy, tired, broke, nostalgie, frivolous, and fuli. 


* 


> 

J 


All photos łhis page, 
Tunbridge Fair, 
Jon Gilbert Fox. 
Opposite, 
Rutland Fair f 
Vyto Starinskas. 
Previous page, 
Champlain Valley 
Exposition, 
Paul O. Boisuert. 
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Last fali, Veimont Life asked four photographers to 
visit country fairs in Tunbridge, Rutland, and Essex Junc- 
tion. Some of their best photos appear on these 
pages. Vermont's country fairs formally began in 1806 
when the Vermont legislature incorporated the Vermont 
Agricultural Society as a means of sponsoring them. The 
State was still mostly wild terrain with huge tracts of 
wilderness and a few settled hamlets whose residents spent 
their time trying to convert woodland to farms. Fairs 
provided a good forum for trading stock, comparing crops 
and livestock ; and for keeping up with progress long before 
the first agricultural college or the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture had been established. But morę than that, they 
were the culmination of the growing season, the last big 
outing before winter set in, a time to let down the hair and 
kick up the heels before settling back into the routine of 
farming. Whether or not he had that in mind, King George III gave royal permission 
in 1761 for annual fairs in Tunbridge as soon as there were 50 families living there. In 
the 1860s, Lt. Gov. Burnam Martin came to the Tunbridge Fair, called it "a little world's 
fair" and ever sińce, it's been the Tunbridge World's Fair. This is a Vermonter's fair, 
a blend of fiddlers and beer, craft exhibits, the Floral Hall filled with vegetables, the dis- 
plays of composting toilets and fancy tractors, the tents and campers for those who 

spend the night partying or recuperating after a day at the 
fair, the familiar faces in the barkers' booths, yelling "You 
play and we pay." 


Left, top, 
Champlain Fair, 
Paul O. Boisoert; 
left, Tunbridge, 
Jon Gilbert Fox. 
This page, top, 
Rutland, Vyto 
Starinskas; 
above, Tunbridge, 
Paul O. Boisoert ; 
right, Tunbridge, 
Kindra Clineff. 
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The Vermont State Fair at Rutland is 142 years old. It 
is Vermont's oldest continuously held fair and perhaps its 
best known, a potpourri of all the elements traditionally 
associated with fairs, from ghoulish freak exhibits to 
wholesome 4-H shows. Every night there's a featured at- 
traction, from demolition derbies to country and western 
singers. The other ever-popular featured attraction: gazing 
at the thousands who attend while they gazę back at 
you. The fair has always been the big, bright, earthy 
end to summer and start of fali. In the early 1900s the 
city's downtown section was decorated for fair week and 
the fairgrounds played host to airplane wingwalkers and 
stunt fliers, one of whom crashed to his death at the 1913 
fair. The Champlain Valley Exposition, which began as a Grange fair in 1913, is the 
largest in the State, actually three fairs in one. It's the state's biggest agricultural fair, it's 
a huge industrial and commercial fair, and it features the largest midway to flash, twirl, 
hawk and cajole in Vermont. It offers the best blend of the agricultural elements 

associated with country fairs and the glitz of the mid¬ 
way and big-name entertainment. And there are 
other fairs, large and smali, throughout the summer 
and into autumn. (See Calendar of Events, inside back 
cover.) Much as we complain about all the junk we 
will eat, or how much money we will waste trying to 
win a Hawaiian lei, we go. We have a great time, and 
sometimes a belly-ache. When the sun drops behind 
the Ferris wheel on that last night, the mementos, like 
elips on the ends of pink feathers, are to remember it 
all by — until next year. 


Top, Rutland Fair, 
Vyto Starinskas; 
above, Tunbridge, 
Paul O. Boisuert; 
right, Tunbridge, 
Kindra Clineff. 
Opposite page, 
Rutland, Vyto 
Starinskas. 
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COUNTRY ITMN REVIEW 



The Inn at Long Last 


By James Tabor 


I KNEW I WAS GOING tO 

like Jack Coleman 
when, at the door to 
room #18, on the sec- 
_ ond floor of his Inn at 
Long Last in Chester, he said, 

"This is the George Orwell 
Room. ,/ OrwelLs always 
been one of my favorite 
writers. I loved him, of 
course, for Animal Farm and 
1984. But I also loved him be- 
cause he'd written a slim vol- 
ume called Down and Out In 
Pańs and London , a harrow- 
ing account of his experience 
as an indigent in those cities 
around the tum of the cen- 
tury. It took a brave man to 
live like that and a great 
writer to make memorable 
prose from the experience, 
but the book's been oversha- 
dowed by 1984's greater 
famę. 

"Which of OrwelLs books 
do you like best?" I asked Coleman, himself a best-selling 
author, as he showed me around the room, with its Victorian 
decor. 

"Oh, Down and Out In Pańs and London, *' he said at once. 
"It's really what inspired my own travels." 

That was all it took. Even if he had not, thereafter, showed 
me 31 other lovely guest rooms, and even if his chef had not 
created a 4-star dinner, and even if our ensuing conversations 
had not been memorable, I'd still have come away with an 
especially fond feeling for Renaissance man Jack Coleman 
and his remarkable resurrected inn. 

A word about Coleman and the travels he mentioned above. 
While president of Haverford College, he spent a sabbatical 
working as a ditchdigger, garbageman, and short-order cook. 
His book about this voyage through society's lower socio- 
economic regions, Blue Collar Journal, ąuickly became a na- 



The Latest Reincarnation 
Of Jack Coleman 


Watercolors by 

Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


tional bestseller. A spin-off 
TV movie, "The Secret Life 
of John Chapman," soon fol- 
lowed, as did celebrity for 
Coleman. He moved on to 
the presidency of a $340 mil- 
lion charitable foundation, 
and madę morę fantastic voy- 
ages. He lived for weeks as a 
homeless man in Manhattan 
during a record-breaking cold 
spell, spent time as a volun- 
tary inmate in a maximum 
security prison, worked on a 
Southern chain gang, and la- 
bored as a roughneck on a 
New Mexico oil rig.^And 
though he hasn't had time 
yet to pen a seąuel to Blue 
Collar Journal, he's working 
on the materiał. 

One reason he hasn't got- 
ten another book out, of 
course, is his latest venture: 
The Inn at Long Last. Be- 
cause he enjoyed making din¬ 
ner for 35 friends in New York, Coleman reasoned that he'd 
enjoy innkeeping. That brought him to Vermont, in search 
of a clean, well-lighted place to make his own. He discovered, 
instead, the defunct Chester Inn, at the time neither clean 
nor well-lighted. It was out of business, in fact, but it offered 
everything he sought in an inn: good location, plenty of room, 
and the opportunity to create his own vision of what an inn 
should be. 

That's what he's done. With characteristic energy, Cole¬ 
man bought the place in 1985 and set about resurrecting 
Chester's grand old centerpiece. Everything got a face lift — 
every room, the kitchen, dining room, library, bar, bathrooms 
— the works — and the renovated inn opened in 1986. The 
results are especially evident in the 32 guest rooms. Each 
honors a person or special theme. There is the Connecticut 
River Room, for instance. "We're a part of that river's basin," 
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Coleman explains. 'The Middle Williams, behind the inn, 
flows on down to the Connecticut." Paintings in the room 
depict Essex, Connecticut, where the great river empties into 
the ocean. The Green Mountain Room affords the best moun- 
tain views, east and south, in the inn. There's a George Aiken 
Room and a Calvin Coolidge Room. And though not many 
will know why, there's an Ichabod Onion Room, named for 
a former Chester selectman (1802) and town treasurer (1824- 
28). The latter is actually a private dining and meeting room 
off the main lounge, because that's where Mr. Onion's thirsty 
ghost purportedly most often makes his presence felt. 

As inns go, the Inn at Long Last is on the grand side. Walk- 
ing toward it in the center of town on an autumn evening, 
you see its big porches and 
three stories and elegant 
cream-and-olive paint, and 
you feel secure and expan- 
sive, just as inn guests must 
have felt in Victorian times, 
before Armageddon night- 
mares and inflation. You're 
not in the door three seconds 
before Jack Coleman himself 
materializes as effortlessly as 
Ichabod Onion's spirit, intro- 
ducing himself and his crea- 
tion: 

"Good evening. Tm Jack 
Coleman. Welcome to the 
Inn at Long Last." He's an 
athletic looking man with a 
neat gray beard, trim in well- 
tailored tweeds. His smile is 
sincere and his modesty gen- 
uine. 

His main dining room is 
bright with color: tomato 
bisąue-colored tablecloths, 
lemon-yellow napkins, vari- 
colored fresh flowers, bold 
print curtains. From time to 
time during dinner, Coleman 
arrives to see how things are, 
and they are uniformly ex- 
cellent. The Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and tomato soup, 
hearty and delicate at the 
same time, is a tangy reminder of summer in late autumn. 
The salad's greens might have been picked an hour ago, and 
their dressing — concocted by Jack's son-in-law Paul, is too 
good to be anything but a house secret. From an exotic entree 
list (pork medallions in sagę cream, ąuail with rosemary and 
Madeira, lamb chops with hazelnuts), I chose plain steak. If 
the chef, I thought, could do something extraordinary with 
straight meat, he'd be worth his salt. He was. Michael Brown 
was his name, and he'd graduated from the Culinary Institute 
of America, and his "Steak at Long Last," grilled with a secret 
coating of herbs and spices, was superlative steakl 

After dinner, Jack Coleman and I carried coffee into the 
living room, where I reaffirmed my suspicion that, of all the 
inn's attractions, its keeper may be the most interesting. We 
were standing by the giant stone fireplace, in which a fire 
crackled. 


"It was built back in 1924 by a mason named Guy Earle, 
a local," Coleman said, stroking the rough rocks with one 
hand. "It was Earle's custom to include stone from every State 
in the union in his creation, and that's what he's supposed 
to have done here." Coleman's hand stopped and rested on 
one particularly round, smooth stone. "It was also his habit 
to walk a property," he continued, patting the dark, globular 
rock, "and find something on the land that was truły uniąue, 
which he would also incorporate into his masonry. That's 
what this is." I looked morę closely at the stone he'd been 
patting. It wasn't a stone at all. It was a cannonball, pitted, 
the dark brown color of old blood. "Don't know how old it 
is," Coleman smiled. "Revolutionary War, maybe?" 

It's always good to be with 
one of those rare people who 
delight in unearthing life's 
secrets and holding them up 
to the light for the rest of us. 
Coleman is such a person, his 
curiosity and love for life un- 
dimmed, his list of creations 
bright. His excellent Inn at 
Long Last is only the latest 
addition to this list. No 
doubt there'11 soon be a book, 
Innkeeper’s fournal. Then 
maybe a movie . . . 

The Inn at Long 
Last Wrapup: 

The inn is four hours from 
Manhattan, two and a half 
from Boston. From Boston, 
go west on the Mass. Pikę, 
then north on 1-91 to exit 6 
and follow the signs to Ches¬ 
ter on Route 103. From New 
York, drive north on the Mer- 
ritt and Wilbur Cross park- 
ways to 1-91 at Hartford, then 
follow 91 north and the in- 
structions above. 

Rates vary from $75 to $95 
per night per person, depend- 
ing on the room chosen. All 
have private baths, several 
are suites. Breakfast and dinner are included. Rates at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and other major holidays are slightly 
higher. Advance reservations are strongly recommended. The 
inn is closed in April. 

Autumn is a fine time to visit Jack Coleman and his inn. 
There are local apple festivals, good ruffed grouse and wood- 
cock hunting (be surę to obtain the appropriate license from 
the State), and, of course, Vermont , s legendary foliage. Ever 
the inąuiring writer, Coleman has interviewed a number of 
locals to learn their favorite foliage walks and drives, which 
he makes available to inn guests. 

For morę information or to make reservations, contact the 
Inn at Long Last, Box 589, Chester, VT 05143; (802) 875-2444. 


James Tabor is a resident of Putney. The work of watercolońst Kath - 
leen Kolb-Fisher was featured in the spring issue of Yermont Life. 


Vermont Cheddar Cheese Soup 
with Tomato 



Boil smali pot of water. Cut out cores 
of four fresh Italian plum tomatoes, cut 
an "X" on bottoms, and immerse tomatoes in boiling 
water for 45 seconds. Plunge into cold water. Peel, 
halve, sąueeze out seeds, and chop. 

In a smali pan heat 1Vi tbsp. olive oil, stir in V* cup 
flour to make a roux. Stir over Iow heat for 7 minutes, 
until it smells like hazelnuts. Remove from heat and 
set it aside. 

In a soup pot melt 1 tbsp. butter and add 1 finely 
chopped onion and 2 cloves chopped garlic. Saute until 
translucent. Add Vi cup white winę, 4 cups chicken 
stock, 1 bay leaf, 1 tsp. dry mustard, pinch crushed 
thyme, and salt and white pepper to taste. Bring to a 
boil and simmer over Iow heat for 20 minutes. Add 1 
pint heavy cream and 6 oz. sharp Vermont cheddar 
cheese, grated. Heat to warm and whisk in roux. Stir 
yigorously until soup returns just to the boiling point. 
Reduce heat, simmer for 5 minutes. Puree in blender 
until smooth. 

Return mixture to soup pot, add tomatoes, simmer 
over Iow heat for 5 morę minutes. Serve in warmed 
bowls with chives for garnish. 
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A Journey 
Ironi SnowsY ille 
to Mik I Gity, 
Billymead, 
and Lutterloh 


By John Donnelly 
Illustrations by 
Ed Koren 


H ighland Road, Springfield, was 
my first Vermont home. I was 12 
years old, a Boston boy, eager to 
explore my new rural surroundings. My 
first friend was a neighbor, Duncan Au- 
dette, and he took me places. 

Places such as Rattlesnake Ridge, 
Hawks Mountain and Bloodsucker Pond. 
We hiked through Eureka, sledded down 
Mile Hill Road, and camped near Camp 
Hill. 

Our favorite camp, though, was in 
neighboring Weathersfield, by Blood 
Brook. 

In the dark, with the campfire illu- 
minating just his face, Duncan told tales 
about how Blood Brook got its name. 

"Maybe some person wandered up 
there, ,/ he said in a whisper, his arm 
pointing upstream, "and got slaughtered 
in the middle of the night. The brook 
must have tumed red with his blood." 

I can still hear Duncan today, weaving 
his tali tales about how places got their 
names. Traveling through Vermont over 
the past 15 years, I have learned a few 
stories of my own, yarns about place 
names with intrigue, international flavor 
and humor. I often refer to Snowsville (in 
Braintree), Mud City (Stowe), Goose 
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Green (Corinth), Eden, Peru, Egypt (Bak- 
ersfield, Fairfield), Mosquitoville (Bamet) 

— and, of course, to Ticklenaked Pond 
(Ryegate). 

So recently, I set out to visit some of 
them. I decided to travel to places that 
were once called something else, an ad- 
venture that would lead me to oldtimers 

— people who had lived in their towns 
for three or four generations and whose 
knowledge of old-time Vermont might 
reach back even further. 

Vermont has 305 cities, towns, villages 
and gores, and thousands of other names 
commemorating post offices, moun- 
tains, ledges, hills, valleys, bodies of wa- 
ter, neighborhoods, streets and schools. 
The number of names multiplies when 
considering what places used to be called 

— names that fell out of favor, off the 
official Vermont map and out of use, ex- 
cept to those with long memories. 

In short, Vermont, circa 1987, is a State 
of names that an early 18th century set- 
tler wouldn't recognize. In two centuries, 
187 towns have changed their names. 
The name of the State has even changed: 
It was New Connecticut for five months 
in 1776 during part of its tenure as an 
independent republic. Eventually, back- 
ers of the name Vermont won out. 

"In colonial times especially, they 
took the name of a place very seriously," 
said Steven Farrow, who recently com- 
pleted a University of Vermont masteTs 
thesis on Vermont place names. 

The pace of name changes has slowed 
in the last century. The last Vermont 
town or city to change its name was Mid- 
dletown, which renamed itself Middle- 


town Springs in 1884. Residents believed 
the new name would bring attention to 
its minerał springs and attract tourists. 

But today there is still talk of name 
changes. Some South Burlington resi¬ 
dents want to alter their city's name, a 
move they say would spruce up its im¬ 
age. A local committee has talked about 
creating a city center and choosing a new 
name from such suggestions as South- 
ington, Mountain View, Mapleton, Mal- 
larea, Champ, and Condo Canyon. The 
city already has its own zip codę, 05403. 

"There are many, many people who 
don't differentiate between Burlington 
and South Burlington," said Ruth Poger, 
editor of The Other Paper, which re- 
ceived 100 entries in a contest it spon- 
sored to find a new name. 

If Vermont history is any guide, South 
Burlington may not benefit greatly from 
just a new name. "People thought that 
by giving their town a commendatory 
name, it would help them sell land," Far¬ 
row said. "It usually didn't get any- 
where." 

• 

The first stop of my odyssey was Peru, 
a Southern Vermont mountain town. Ben 
Moffitt was standing outside his tiny 
white house with his dog, Budweiser. 

"How do ya do?" he shouted. "What 
brings ya here?" 

Moffitt, then 83, his chin stubbled 
with white whiskers and his head cov- 
ered with a red-and-black hunter's cap, 
didn't hesitate when asked about the 
naming of Peru, which until 1804 had 
been called Bromley. 


"They called this place Bromley but 
they didn't get nobody to settle it," he 
said, still shouting. "They wanted a big 
name so they called it Peru, which is a 
country down there in South America. It 
worked, it did. It filled the place right up. 
It ; s funny how some name will do that." 

Bromley, which had a population of 72 
in 1791, grew to 239 in 1810 and reached 
nearly 600 in the 1840s. Bromley Moun¬ 
tain, a Peru ski resort, is one of the re- 
maining vestiges of the town's former 
name. Today, the mountain is better 
known than the town, which has fewer 
than 300 residents. Farrow said Peru is 
one of the few places in Vermont where 
a name change brought prosperity, if only 
temporarily. 

Moffitt, who died last year, came from 
a Vermont family whose roots datę back 
to his great-great-great grandfather, a 
Revolutionary War veteran. So he had 
other stories about Peru place names. 
One was about DeviPs Den, a mountain 
pass near his home. 

"Nobody knows how it got its name. 
It's just a big pile of rocks," he said. "Of 
course, I've told different ones that the 
devil ; s my brother and he lives up there." 

DeviPs Den is one of dozens of sinister 
place names in Vermont. 

Adamant, a village in Calais, was 
named Sodom in the late 1800s, possibly 
because of the rowdy ways of the granite 
cutters who ąuarried there. Whatever its 

























origin, the name annoyed a wealthy res- 
ident, Albert C. Bliss. 

That's the way Allen Scott, 94, re- 
membered it. He was 11 years old when 
the village's name was changed to Ada- 
mant. Scott, his gray eyes sparkling as he 
talked, was glad to have a visitor at his 
kitchen table. "You're welcome to get 
anything you want out of me," he said. 

He remembered Bliss well. "He was an 
old man when I was a boy, 'bout 55 or 
60, which was old in those days, you 
know. And he didn't like to get his mail 
addressed to Sodom. So he sent a petition 
to the U.S. Postał Service and got the 
name changed. Don't know if it done 
much difference, but it pleased the old 
man." 

There is also a version of the tale that 
holds that the name Adamant stemmed 
from the hardness of the area's granite. 
At any ratę, Sodom was no sinful place, 
Scott said, despite the granite ąuarries. 
"I don't know if it was any worse than 
any other place," he said. 

He laughed, "But you know, there's 
still a pond down there that goes by the 
name Sodom. He didn't change that." 
The name lives, too, in the Adamant Co- 
operative storę: a T-shirt pinned to the 
wali says, "Sodom Pond Micro Mara- 
thon," after a 1985 road race. 

Today, there are still minor skirmishes 
in Adamant over names. 

Marty Searight, who minds the 50- 


year-old co-op, said the road she lives on 
is either Lightning Ridge Road, Converse 
Road or Fred Orr Road, depending on 
whom you talk with. 

"It's serious business around here," 
she said. "In the town report, the town 
clerk has to write in all three so as not 
to offend anyone. I hope they never have 
to put up any road signs." 

Certain names die hard in Vermont. In 
the early 1970s in Marshfield, some res- 
idents strongly objected to two local 
names: Niggerhead Pond and Niggerhead 
Ledge. The State legislature approved 
changing the names to Marshfield Pond 
and Marshfield Ledge. 

Some locals still use the old name, but 
others want nothing to do with it. "I 
won't ever cali it that," says State Rep. 
Peter Youngbaer. 

Sitting in his workshed off Route 2, 
John Lamberton recalled the uproar. 
"There was quite a lot of talk, I guess," 
said Lamberton, 73, who sat a foot away 
from his pot-belly stove with a visitor, 
Harry Thompson, 70, of Cabot. 

Added Thompson, " I've forgotten 
what they're calling it now, but I 
wouldn't know it by any other name." 

Lamberton's house sits below Love- 
land's Ledge, named after Sylvester Love- 
land, who moved to Marshfield inT815. 
Marshfield also has a Lord's Hill, which 
is beside Devil's Hill, and, according to 


Lamberton, a section of town was called 
New Discovery. 

"Now, this isn't something that I read, 
but it is something that I've been told," 
Lamberton said in the dark, warm work¬ 
shed, a cigarette dangling from his lips. 

"When Captain Marsh bought the 
township from the Indians, he sent 
somebody up here to look over the land. 
After he bought the township, they found 
an area they didn't figurę they had, so 
they called it New Discovery. It's in a 
part of Marshfield, Cabot, maybe Groton, 
on the road to the Groton State Forest. I 
can't tell you exactly where it starts and 
stops, but it's there. I know, because up 
in New Discovery, my father was bom. 
And the school up there for a while was 
called the Lamberton School." 

Almost 100 miles south of Marshfield, 
where Lamberton died last year, is Plym¬ 
outh. Older residents there remember 
names that are no longer on the official 
Vermont map. One is the town's former 
name. Until 1797, Plymouth was Salt- 
ash, named after a town in England. 

Clifford Wheeler, 85, pointed out his 
kitchen window toward Calvin Coolidge 
State Forest, an area of town he calls Sal- 
tash. "Saltash was always its name," he 
said. 

When places are named after people, 
often the names don't last long. Sutton 
was originally chartered in 1782 to Dr. 
Jonathon Arnold of Rhode Island as Bil- 
lymead, named for the doctor's son, Billy. 
"But Billy was a drunk and a bully, and 
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people didn't like him," Farrow said. 
Townspeople changed the name of the 
Caledonia County community to Sutton 
in 1810. Historians believe it was named 
after Sutton, Mass. 

In Grafton, there is a similar story. He¬ 
len Pettengill, 90, who has written a 
book on the town's history, said resi- 
dents didn't like the town's original 
name — Thomlinson because the man 
for whom it was named never set foot in 
the Southern Vermont community. 

"He never even came to this country," 
Mrs. Pettengill said. "Why should towns-. 
people want it named after him?" In 
1791, an auction was held to determine 
the town's new name. The winner of the 
auction could select it. 

"Joseph Axtell got the prize with a bid 
of $5 and a bottle of rum," she said. Am¬ 
tell chose the name of his hometown, 
Grafton, Mass. 

Vermonters are not averse to using a 
little wry humor based on fact to name 
a place. Mosquitoville, in Barnet, was so 
named for its abundance of mosąuitoes 
— a year-round supply, claims its self- 
declared mayor, Rep. Elmer Faris, R-Bar- 
net. And Mud City, part of Stowe, is so 
called because its dirt roads tum soupy 
during mud season. 

There seems to be no agreement about 
Ryegate's Ticklenaked Pond. "Been a lot 
of conjecture and speculation about 


that," says Faris, "some of them expla- 
nations given smilingly, a bit risąue, 
some of them not" 

Then there's Harmonyville, a village 
in Townshend whose tranąuil name has 
its origin in contention. At the Har- 
monyville Storę, Kent Williams stood be- 
hind the cash register. On the wali 
behind his head was an 89-cent bumper 
sticker that read, "Where the Heli is Har- 
monyville?" 

Williams was eager to tell the story 
behind the village's name: "In the 1830s, 
all of the business in town was down 
here. We had a grist mili, a community 
ice house. The people up in the yillage 
of Townshend got a little jealous and 
started calling us Tinpot. 

"So we turned around and called them 
Flypot. You either lived in Tinpot or you 
lived in Flypot. After a few years of this, 
they put a stop to it and as a way of show- 
ing they had mended ways, they called 
it Harmonyyille," he said. 

The yillage no longer is the center of 
commerce in Townshend; much of Wil¬ 
liams^ business comes from people just 
passing through. He madę Harmonyyille 
T-shirts and sweatshirts to sell to the 
tourists, and they are popular. "We got 
'em all over the country, in England, 
even Newfoundland," Williams said. 

Politics led to the naming of several 
Yermont towns. One example is Jay, a 


northern border town that was named 
after John Jay, a New York representative 
to the Continental Congress. The New 
Yorker helped Vermont become the 
country's 14th State. 

"Without New York's say, Vermont 
was never going to attain its statehood," 
Farrow said. "So it wasn't too curious to 
see that a town was named Jay." 

The renaming of the Orleans County 
town of Lutterloh had patriotic over- 
tones. In 1815, some wanted it changed 
to Adams in honor of John Quincy Ad¬ 
ams. But backers of another name, Al- 
bany, won out. The arguments over the 
name change were bitter, as recorded by 
Abby Maria Hemenway in The Vermont 
Historical Gazetteer: "In some instances 
the discussion warmed up to a white 
heat," she wrote. 

Residents of Albany, a hilly commu¬ 
nity still dominated by dairy farms, say 
they like their town name, even if it is 
often confused with Albany, N.Y. 

Mildred Sears, 92, a former telephone 
switchboard operator for the town, says 
that even many Vermonters don't know 
there's an Albany, Vt. 

"They ask where Pm from, and I say, 
'Albany.' 

" 'Albany, New York?' they ask. 

"I say, 'No, Albany, Vermont.' 

"They say, 'Never heard of that place 
before.' " 

• 

On my adventure, I had one morę 
name to learn about — Blood Brook. My 
friend Duncan couldn't tell me. "I just 
know its name because it's on the geo- 
logical maps," he said. 

I tried a Perkinsville historian, Richard 
Whitcomb, who said he had heard of the 
name but knew nothing of its origins. He 
told of the people who lived near the 
brook. 

Brian Dana, 16, was one. "I have no 
idea how it got its name," he said. 
"Cook's Pond feeds into Blood Brook, but 
that's all I know. Try Everett Stevens." 

Stevens, a longtime farmer in Weath- 
ersfield Bow, paused when asked about 
the brook. "I don't think I ever heard how 
it got its name," he said. 

But then he added in a rush of words: 
"Something's come to me. Seems to me 
years ago, there was a house called the 
Blood's place, right there where the 
brook comes in. It was a little house that 
set right down by the river." vcr> 


fohn Donnelly is a reporter for the Associated 
Press in Montpelier when he is not searching 
out the stories behind Vermont’s place 
names. 
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By Nancy Cornell 
Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 


M artha Blair began working as a Foster Grand- 
parent in a kindergarten class in Richford four 
years ago, when she was 71. Her experience 
there has been profound and moving. 'These 
. have been the happiest four years of my life/' 
she declares. "The children come to me and put their arms 
around me and want to kiss me. Lve never had such love 
shown to me as I have in this program." Not too long ago, 
Mrs. Blair had to have coronary bypass surgery. She remem- 
bers happily all the cards her new young friends sent during 
her recovery. She resolved to return to her classroom of 
"grandchildren" as soon as she could. "Two months after the 
operation, I was back. If it weren't for this, Ld be sitting 
around the house doing nothing all day. I don't want to spend 
the rest of my life in a rocking chair," she says with deter- 
mination. "This gives me something to look forward to." 
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George and Lntie Hinds, 
left, at their Weathervane 
Project home in Lincoln. 


(Continued from Page 57.) 

Martha Blair is one of many older Vermonters who treasure 
their independence. Elders themselves and experts on aging 
agree that people who successfully meet the physical and 
emotional challenges of aging are most often those who — 
like Mrs. Blair — find ways to remain self-sufficient. "Helping 
people maintain their independence is the single most im- 
portant focus of our work here," says Joel Cook, director of 
the Vermont Office on Aging. In Vermont, with the help of 
people and programs that encourage self-sufficiency and sup- 
port involvement, many older people manage to remain in¬ 
dependent and make a difference in the lives of others. At 
the same time, they remind us that the state's traditions of 
Yankee independence and of neighbor helping neighbor con- 
tinue to serve us well. 

PROJECT HOME: 

Where the Heart Is 

y^sense of independence often hinges on the ability to 

/ % stay in one's own house or apartment, despite pressure 

/ mto leave. Dr. Erna Heininger, 92, was one of the first 
-L- M. woman dentists in Vermont. Three years ago, when 
she began to have dizzy spells, her daughter in Ottawa became 
concerned. She contacted Project Home, which sińce 1981 
has matched people seeking homes to work and live in with 
people who have room and need help. 

A member of the Project Home Staff came to interview Dr. 
Heininger at her Burlington home, using a detailed ąuestion- 
naire so that an appropriate person could be found to share 
her home. That perfect match materialized in the person of 
Fay Wanzer, whom Dr. Heininger introduces as "my guardian 
angel. ,/ 

Fay, a student at Champlain College, now lives with Dr. 
Heininger, and the two share cooking and housekeeping 
chores. Fay does the grocery shopping. On those occasional 
weekends when she visits her family in Enosburg, she calls 
at night to make surę all is well in Burlington. Fay spends 
most of her days in classes, but in the evening rejoins Dr. 
Heininger at home. "Since Pve fainted a few times now, Pm 
not as reliable as I used to be," explains Dr. Heininger matter- 
of-factly. "No morę parties. No morę going 80 miles an hour 
like a live wire. I couldn't manage here alone. At night I would 
just feel panicky. My family lives far away. They feel much 
better knowing that Fay is here with me." 

One of the things Dr. Heininger likes most about home- 
sharing is the opportunity for conversation. "I am a Citizen 
of the world. I come from a home where there wcre discus- 
sions at the dinner table. Now, we talk about philosophy 
while we make applesauce. You last longer the morę you 
have on your mind. You get carried away with other people's 
problems. It's like a tonie." 

Both women make it elear that their arrangement has bc- 


come morę than a matter of convenience and security. "I 
learn so much here!" Fay exclaims. "Dr. Heininger is like a 
walking history book. She has lived through so much!" "Fay 
is like a daughter and my boss," says Dr. Heininger. "She is 
strict about me taking care of my health. I'd like to live long 
enough to see her graduate. So Pm trying very hard." 

Although no two arrangements are alike, Project Home 
offers elders two kinds of companions: homesharers, like Fay, 
who offer services and receive a place to live in return, and 
live-in companions, who provide morę personal care and re- 
ceive a salary in addition to room and board. 

The year Morris Gittleson turned 74, his wife, Dora, died. 
Morris stayed on in his house in Jericho, where he and Dora 
had lived sińce 1949. Then, last year, at 87, Morris became 
ill and was hospitalized for seven months. When he was well 
enough to leave the hospital, he was transferred to a nursing 
home. "I didn't want to be there but they wouldn't let me 
leave because I couldn't manage alone. All I wanted was to 
be home." 

Through Project Home, Morris met Anna Pagac, a 62-year- 
old Czechoslovakian immigrant. Now, as Morris's live-in 
companion, Anna cooks and cleans for him, helps with per¬ 
sonal care, and keeps up the perennial garden around the 
house. For Anna, Project Home has meant a job that is "not 
just a job. It's like home." Her presence has enabled Morris 
to return to the white clapboard house that holds so many 
happy memories for him. "This is my home," he says. "I love 
it here, in spring, in summer . . . even in the winter. This is 
where I want to be." 

Project Home succeeds at helping elders live independently 
in their own homes because the Staff strives to find appro¬ 
priate home-sharing matches and to follow up on them once 
they're established. It also helps that the pool of applicants 
in Chittenden County — home seekers and home providers 
alike — is so large. In 1986 alone, Project Home received 625 
inąuiries. That year, the program arranged 83 home-sharing 
agreements. In morę rural parts of the State, where most peo¬ 
ple live far from Stores and services, and where public trans- 
portation is scant at best, retaining independence often 
reąuires even morę resourcefulness, flexibility, and the at- 
tention of caring neighbors. 

THE WEATHERVANE PROJECT: 

Keeping the Community Whole 

] n the mountain town of Lincoln, population 900, the 
Weathervane Project, started by a group of parishioners 
from the United Church, provides housing and support 
_ services for people over 60. Having watched many rural 
elders forced to leave their communities because of the dif- 
ficulties of maintaining their homes, getting groceries, and 
mceting expenses, the church group decided to apply for a 
grant to purchase two houses in the center of the village and 
convert them to apartments for the elderly. With the help of 
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many volunteers, Lincoln's first three Weathervane apart- 
ments were ready for occupancy in the winter of 1985. 

Lutie Hinds was bom in Lincoln. She and her husband, 
George, retired in 1973 and settled into a mobile home in 
Starksboro. It wasn't long, though, before life on a fixed in- 
come began to take its toll. Years of work in the asbestos 
mines had left George with lung problems. Then Lutie began 
to have trouble with her heart. The house pipes froze one 
winter and water damage buckled the floors. Their home was 
struck by lightning and needed extensive rewiring. The septic 
system went bad and the roof needed painting. "It was some- 
thing all the time," Lutie remembers, "and between the med- 
ical bills and the repairs, we began to wonder how we were 
going to handle things." It was just in time that George and 
Lutie heard about the Weathervane Project. Now they live in 
a sunny Weathervane apartment, in the village where Lutie 
grew up. 

Ila Reynolds, now 74, lived in a trailer park in Bristol before 
she came to Lincoln. "There were a lot of widows like me 
in the park. The trailers were packed close together. It was 
just so noisy; parties all the time late at night. Older people 
shouldn't have to live like that. If it hadn't been for Weath- 
ervane I don't know what I would have done. I have two 
daughters in Connecticut and one in Shelburne. They all 
wanted me to come. But I've been independent too many 
years. I didn't want to give that up. Living here in Lincoln is 
perfect. It's ąuiet. The people are so nice. It's just like coming 
home." 

In addition to providing housing in the 
village, Lincoln townspeople have 
formed a committee called Weathervane 
Outreach, which keeps in regular contact 
with all of LincoliTs elderly. Outreach 
makes surę they have rides to Stores and 
to doctors when they need them; keeps 
them posted on the services that are 
available through the area Office on Ag- 


ing; invites them to weekly Thursday morning socials for 
seniors, and helps them find people to do odd jobs and repairs 
on their homes. While the Weathervane Project helps older 
residents to live independently, it has also preserved one of 
the rural town's most valuable natural resources: the wisdom, 
historical perspective, and graceful example of its elders. 

RSVP: 

Independence Through Involvement 

/m nother key to preserving independence lies in remain- 
/ % ing active and involved. As one Vermont elder ex- 
/ ^plains, "Once you retire, if you must stay home, 
_X_ m pretty soon you stop bothering to get dressed in the 
morning. You get so you stay in your bathrobe all day. Before 
too long, you're house-bound, without ever knowing how it 
happened." 

RSVP, the Retired Senior Volunteer Program, encourages 
elders to use the skills and talents they've developed over a 
lifetime to help others. Serving morę than 680 not-for-profit 
organizations in 11 counties, RSVP helps elder volunteers 
find placements to suit their talents and interests in a wide 
variety of settings, including schools, hospitals, senior cen- 
ters and meal sites, libraries, museums, colleges, and district 
courts. RSVP began in Vermont in 1972. Today, there are 
about 2,800 RSVP volunteers statewide; 20 of them have been 
in the program sińce it started. 

Mary Merriman, 67, is a free-lance art- 
ist who has worked as a medical and 
technical illustrator, a draftsman, and an 
art director. She has always been inter- 
ested in psychology as well as art, and 
intrigued by the notion of combining the 
two. Today, through RSVP, she leads 
weekly art therapy classes for recovering 
alcoholics at Mapie Leaf Farm in Under- 


Dr. Ema Heininger, 
left, and her young 
friend Fay Wanzer of 
Project Home. 
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bill, and she is applying her work there toward a master's 
degree in art therapy. 

"I go in with art materials: pastels, watercolors, clay, col¬ 
lage media, and a theme. For example: 'What is the most 
difficult emotion you , ve ever had to deal with?' They work 
on the theme for an hour, then we sit together and they share 
their work. My First day at Mapie Leaf was a real challenge. 
I went in and introduced myself and what we were going to 
do and there were two very macho guys who basically said, 
'Who says we have to do this kid stuff?' I had to be firm. At 
the end of the session, though, one of them offered to carry 
my bag to the car. The next week they were waiting for me." 

Alcoholics stay at Mapie Leaf Farm for a month. The group 
of about 20 people that Mary works with for an hour and a 
half each week ranges in age from early teens up through 
middle-aged and older. "This is one of the most exciting 
things I've done in my life," Mary says. "The people at Mapie 
Leaf Farm are morę than grateful. By the time they've arrived 
there, they are desperate, lonely people who've gone through 
the worst." 

Irene Snów, now 70, works a total of 14 hours a week at 
the Senior Center in Colchester,- in the Colchester High 
School library; in the Colchester elementary school, working 
with first graders; and at the Fanny Allen Hospital thrift shop. 
She has been an RSVP volunteer for nine years. "RSVP keeps 
me young," Irene says. "It keeps me looking forward to each 
day. Now my husband is involved too. When he turned 70, 

he was forced to retire. Then he kind of _ 

went into a shell. I think the transition to 
retirement is even morę difficult for men. 

They depend so much on their work. I 
was busy with my volunteer work, and I 
think he started to envy all my comings 
and goings, so he said he'd like to try it. 

Now he volunteers at the hospital, the 
Senior Center and the thrift shop. He fecls ~ 
useful and productive again." 


FOSTER GRANDPARENTS: 

A Special Feeling For Young People 


I elde: 
I tost 

JL Fo 


Martha Blair , Poster 
Grandparent, at work 
at Richford's 
elementary school. 


he Foster Grandparent Program, like RSVP, helps 
elders remain independent by helping them find ways 
share their skills and talents with others. Vermont's 
Foster Grandparent Program now involves 138 elders 
who work with children with special needs in 47 sites in five 
counties. Foster Grandparents are volunteers who are 60 or 
older, have a limited income, and can spare 20 hours a week. 
They work with children and young adults in schools, day- 
care centers, hospitals, correctional centers, and day treat- 
ment centers for children at risk of abuse or neglect. For their 
service, Foster Grandparents receive transportation assis- 
tance to and from their jobs, a stipend of $2.20 an hour, a 
yearly physical exam, liability insurance, and a daily meal. 

Agnes Smith, who works with 4th graders at Richford El¬ 
ementary School, has been a Foster Grandparent for three 
years. "When kids ask me how old I am, I answer, 'I was bom 
in 1920; get your pencil, we'll do sonie math.' " Agnes speaks 
proudly of her work and the accomplishments of her "grand- 
children." "One of the children I work with has a hearing 
problem, so I stay on his right side. That's his good ear. I help 
him with his work. One day, he came up and huggcd me and 
kissed me right on the top of my head. Two days ago, he 
helped me get my coat on. He held it for me like a real grown- 
_ up man. I think he has a good feeling 
about me. There is a great need for us 
herc. But this is a two-way Street. We are 
just as rewarded as the children. To have 
the opportunity to see the world through 
the eyes of kids makes you feel a little 
younger yourself." 

Therese Paąuette, 60, works with 
Agnes in Richford. "I had nine kids of 
my own, but it seemed like I didn't ever 
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have enough time to be with them. I was 
always outside farming with my hus- 
band. Now they've all grown up and 
moved away. Here at school, I help smali 
groups of four or five children with their 
spelling, with reading, and with math. 

One day they were having trouble adding 
with nines and I told them the trick: how 
you can just count back one and add a 
'teen' on the end. When we were done, 
one girl said, 'Gee, I'm surę glad I was in your group!' " 

Harry Newton has been a Foster Grandparent at the Chit- 
tenden County Correctional Center for five years. As part of 
his job he leads what are called Youth Diversion Tours for 
non-violent first offenders. "After a youngster has gone before 
the Diversion Board, I set up a tour of the Correctional Center 
for him, and make arrangements with a few inmates to talk 
straight to him. We just educate him about what jail life is 
like. We don't try to scare him. The truth is scary enough/' 

Foster Grandparents Claire Lapping, George Rock and Mar- 
ion Bouska also work behind locked doors at the correctional 
center. Ellen Sklar, director of volunteers at the center, says 
these Foster Grandparents are the backbone of the volunteer 
program. "They are committed, consistent, and open with 
the inmates. They bring a warmth and credibility unmatched 
by any other volunteer group that works here. Their true 
desire to be here impresses the inmates, many of whom have 
missed the experience of having positive relationships with 
other people." 

Claire Lapping, 65, remembers her first day at the correc¬ 
tional center, four years ago: "I began as a tutor, helping 
inmates prepare for the high school equivalency test. The 
first person I tutored was a murderer. I was scared. I'd never 
met anyone like that before. But there was no reason to be 
frightened. He also had a problem with stuttering, so I tutored 
him in speech. Another one of my students was a young man 


who couldn't read or write. I worked 
with him every day and after eight 
months he was reading novels! I'm not 
a guard. Not a counselor. I am someone 
who will listen. I try not to preach to 
them. They get enough of that. The in¬ 
mates treat us with respect. If a new one 
comes in, and he starts to talk dirty, an¬ 
other will say, 'Cool it, will ya? Grand- 
ma's here!' " 

"Being a Foster Grandparent makes me feel alive." Claire 
says. "I don't sit home and watch soap operas. I'm accom- 
plishing something here. Sometimes I wake up in the morn- 
ing and, at my age, every bonę in my body hurts. Then I take 
a shower and come down here and I feel fine. It keeps me 
young. It gives me a reason to get out of bed in the morning." 

Spending time with older Vermonters offers us all a vision 
of the human spirit that defies traditional assumptions about 
aging and ąuells our fears about our own mortality. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Tisdale, director of geriatrics at the University of Ver- 
mont Medical School, believes a sense of independence has 
incalculable importance to the well-being of older people. He 
believes there is a direct connection between activity and the 
ability to remain independent: "If you look at successful older 
people, you see that they have remained self-sufficient and 
useful, often in the face of seemingly msurmountable obsta- 
cles. I'm surę there's a Chemical reason for this that we've 
not yet discovered. Their determination is striking. And very 
humbling." 

Free-lance wiitei Nancy Coinell lives in Starksboro. 

To find out about other programs and services for Ver- 
mont elders, contact the Vermont Office on Aging — 
foel Cook, director, 103 South Main St., Waterbury, Vt. 
05676, 241-2400, or Toll Free: 1-800-642-5119. 


George Rock helps out 
at Chittenden County 
Correctional Center 
in South Burlington. 
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of/Autumn Events 



Compiled by 
Alberta M. Mattson 
and Carolan Pratt 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. 
Because the listings were com¬ 
piled last summer, there may 
be changes in times or dates. 
For additional information, 
write: Fali Events 1987, Ver- 
motit Trauel Dwision, 134 
State St., Montpelie,r, VT 05602 
(tel. 802-828-3236) or visit lo- 
cal information booths when 
traueling in the State. To sub- 
mit events contact the Travel 
Division. 


fWial 
^ Events 

SEPTEMBER 


4- 6: Wurstfest Austrian Fest. 

Musie & dancing. Stratton Mtn. 
Info: 297-2200. 

5: 7th Cambridge Fun Run & 
Fali Fest. Flea market & crafts. 
10:30 a.m. Info: 644-5195. Cold 
Hollow Cider Mili Open 
House. Musie, food. Noon. Wa- 
terbury Ctr. Info: 244-8771. 

5- 7: lst Quechee Labor Day 
Show. Antiąues. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Info: 295-1550. Northfield La¬ 
bor Day Weekend. Crafts, pa¬ 
radę. Info: 485-9871. 

6 : Jay Peak Labor Day Celebra- 
tion. Barbecue, fireworks, band. 
Noon-9 p.m. Info: 988-2611. 

7: 31st Underhill Chicken B- 
BQ. Middle Sch. 11:30 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. Info: 899-3336. 

11-12: 33rd Newfane Standard 
Flower Show. Power House, 
West St. Fri. 2-6 p.m.; Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. 

12 Fair Haven Chicken Pie 
Supper. Cong. Church. 5-7 p.m. 
Info: 265-8605. Waterbury 
Center Fair & Harvest Sup¬ 
per. Grange Hall. Fair, 3 p.m. 
Supper, 5:30 p.m. Info: 244- 
7553. 


12-13: 12th Green Mt. Antiąue 
Arms Show. Brattleboro H.S. 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 8 a.m.-l 
p.m. Info: 257-7771. Trappers 
Rendezvous. Exhibits, black 
powder match. Tunbridge fair- 
grounds. Camping. Info: 633- 
4031, 476-6428. 

13: So. Burlington Fali Fair. 

Flea market, crafts. Meth. 

Church. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 
863-6764. 

19: Burkę Harvest Supper, Craft 
Sale & Flea Market. 11 a.m., 
supper 5-7 p.m. Town Hall. Info: 
626-5056. Old Meeting House 
Fali Fest. Flea mkt., crafts. 

Noon chicken pie lunch. East 
Montpelier Ctr. Info: 223-7170. 
Hyde Park Bicentennial Cel- 
ebration. Paradę, games. Noon. 
Info: 888-3200. Shelburne 
Farms Harvest Fest. Concerts, 
hay rides. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 
985-8686. Waitsfield Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5 & 6:30 p.m. Fed¬ 
erated Church. Info: 496-3854. 
19-20: 21st Antiąue & Classic 
Car Show. Bennington College. 

9 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 447-3311. 
Antiąue Show. Bradford Inn, 
Mt. Tabor. Info: 362-2100. 

20: Woodstock Humane Society 
Auction. 10 a.m. Info: 457- 
3080. 

24: Williston Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. Sittings 5,6,7 p.m. Feder¬ 
ated Church. 

25- 27: Stowe Foliage Craft Fair. 

Jazz, gourmet food. Fri. Noon-6 
p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Topnotch Field. Info: 
253-7321. 

26 Brandon Bakę Sale & Flea 
Market. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. St. 
Thomas Church. Info: 247-8804. 
Mad River Glen September- 
fest. Musie, food, chairlift ride. 

10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info: 496-3551. 
Newark Chicken & Biscuit 
Supper. 5 p.m. Newark St. 
School. Info: 723-5924. New¬ 
port Pumpkin Fest. On the 
Causeway. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Info: 
334-6464. Pittsfield Bazaar. 
Crafts, food. Town Hall & Green. 
Info: 746-8314. Woodstock 
Garden Club. Plant sale & ba¬ 
zaar. Little Theater. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 

26- 27: 13th Underhill Old Fash- 
ioned Harvest Market. Paradę, 
crafts, skydivers, auction. Sat. 10 


a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. 12:30-4 p.m. 
United Church. Info: 899-3254. 

27: Fali Foliage Lamplight Ser- 
vice & Hymn Sing. North 
Danville Church. 7:30 p.m. Info: 
748-9250. 

28-Oct.3: Northeast Kingdom 
Foliage Fest. Walden, Cabot, 
Plainfield, Peacham, Barnet, 
Groton. Tours, exhibits, bazaars. 
Info: 563-2472. 


OCTOBER 


1: Morrisrille Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per & Auction. Supper, 5-7 
p.m.; auction, 7-10 p.m. Meth. 
Church. Info: 888-2248. Water¬ 
bury Center Annual Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5,6,7 p.m. Commu- 
nity Church. Info: 244-7221. 

2: Adamant Harvest Supper. 5-7 
p.m. Meth. Church. Info: 223- 
5738 Chelsea Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m. Meth. Church. 
Info: 685-4649. Ali Seasons Ba¬ 
zaar. 10 a.m.-4 p.m ; lunch 11-2 
p.m. Waterbury Cong. Church. 
Info: 244-6606. 

2-3: Foliage Sąuare Dance Fest. 

Western round & sąuare danc¬ 
ing. Barre Town Elem. Sch. Fri. 
8-11 p.m.; Sat. Noon-4 p.m. & 7- 
11 p.m. Info: 229-0232. 

2-4: 6th Foliage Antiąue Show 
& Sale. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Top¬ 
notch, Stowe. Info: 864-8178. 
28th Antiąues Show & Sale. 

10 a.m.-6 p.m. Weston Play- 
house. Info: 824-3855. 

3: East Burkę Holiday Fair. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. United Church of 
Christ. Info: 626-5205. E. Mont¬ 
pelier Chicken Pie Supper. 5 
& 6:30 p.m. Old Brick Church. 
Info: 223-555^ Jay Peak Okto- 
berfest. German band, dinner/ 
dance. Noon-9 p.m. Info: 988- 
2611 Penny Fair & Quilt 
Show. 10 a.m.-7:30 p.m. K of C 
Hall, Middlebury. 6th Newbury 
Fali Fest. and Quilt Show. 
Crafts, auction, barbecue, hay 
rides. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Cong. 
Church. Info: 429-220^. Annual 
Sherburne Foliage Bazaar. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. United Church. Info: 
422-9440 St. Johnsbury Foli¬ 
age Fest. Smorgasbord 
Luncheon. 11:30 a.m.-l p.m. 

St. Andrews Church. Info: 748- 
3941 Waitsfield Harvest Sale. 


Produce, baked goods. 7:30 
p.m.; Federated Church. Info: 
496-3854 Waterbury Center 
Flea Market. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Comm. Church. Info: 244-7123. 
Windsor Fest. Paradę, crafts. 
Info: 484-5018. Woodstock Ar- 
thritis Bazaar. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Hist. Society. Info: 457-1830. 
Woodstock Fair. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
lst Cong. Church. Info: 457- 
9818. Quechee Angel Bazaar. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Crafts, baked 
goods, raffle. Info: 295-7454. 
Wells Harvest Fest. Turkey & 
Fixins. 5 p.m.; Woodman Hall. 
Info: 645-0216. 

3-4: Bennington Lioness Craft 
Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Mt. Anthony 
Union H.S. Info: 442-3085 Fays- 
ton Green & Gold Wknd. Sat. 
10 a.m.-2:30 p.m., Sun. Noon 
barbecue. Mad River Glen. Info: 
496-3551 Stowe Foliage An¬ 
tiąues Show & Sale. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Topnotch. Info: 482-2614. 
Wallingford Country An¬ 
tiąues Show: 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; 

Sat. preview 8-10 a.m. Elem. 

Sch. Info: 457-3437. 

3-11 Splendor of Sugarbush. 
Foliage tours & fest. Info: 496- 
3409. 

4: Annual Hancock Smorgas¬ 
bord. Noon. Town Hall. Info: 
767-3651, 3343. 

7: Richmond Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5 p.m. Cong. Church. Info: 
434-2053. 

8: Williamstown Chicken Pie 
Supper. Sittings 5,6,7 p.m. 

Cong. Church. Info: 433-5341. 

8- 10 29th Bennington An¬ 
tiąues Show r & Sale. Thurs 
Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 2nd Cong. Church. Info: 
442-2559. 

9- 12 Annual Chester Book 
Sale. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Univers. Church. Info: 875- 
3790. 

10: Fair Haven Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5-7 p.m. Cong. Church. 
Info: 265-8605. Georgia Tur¬ 
key Supper. Noon, 5:30 & 7 
p.m. Elem. Sch. Info: 524-3652. 
Grafton Firemen’s Foliage 
Fest. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fire House. 
Info: 843-2464. Hartland 
Country Crafts Bazaar & 

Roast Beef Supper. 4-7 p.m 
Brick Church. Info: 436-2053 
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A selection of the many events 
auailable around the State this autumn. 

• Wool Day. Shearing, spinning and weaving. See 
wool in transit from sheep to shawl, and watch sheep 
dogs in action. Billings Farm and Museum, Wood- 
stock. Sept. 13, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2353. 

• 24th Stratton Arts Festival. Sept. 13-Oct. 12, 9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Stratton Mountain Base Lodge. Info: 297- 
2200 . 

• 27th Annual Dowsing Convention. Workshops 
and seminars about the simple but mysterious world 
of dowsing. Danville. Sept. 15-20, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
684-3417. 

• A Culinary Taste of Vermont. A competition 
among makers of fine food. Sept. 16, 6:30 p.m. 
Snowshed Center, Killington. Info: 773-2747. 

• Fairbanks Museum’s Traditional Crafts Festival. 

Exhibits, concerts, hay rides. Sept. 19, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
St. Johnsbury. Info: 748-2372. 

• Women’s State Fair. Performances, exhibits, work¬ 
shops for and by women. Sept. 19. Barre Auditorium. 
Info: 828-2850. 

• Shaftsbury Apple & Harvest Festival. 18th Century 
skills, hay rides, crafts, musie, food. Sept. 26, 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Matteson Tavern Museum. Info: 447-1571. 

• Shelburne Farms Fine Winę & Food Festival. 
Sept. 27, noon- 4 p.m. Info: 863-5966. 

• Vermont Apple Festival. Oct 10-11. Sat., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Springfield Armory. Info: 
885-2779. 

• Dummerston Apple Pie Festival. Oct. 11, 11:30 
a.m. Congregational Church. Info: 257-7019. 


Sherbume Foliage Bazaar. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. United Church. Info: 
422-9440 Lord’s Acre Supper/ 
Auction. Sittings; 5, 5:45, 6:30 
p.m.; auction 7 p.m. Info: 765- 
4543 Springfield Antiąue 
Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Riverside 
Jr. H.S. Info: 886-8121. Flea 
Market. Waterbury Center 
Community Church. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Info: 244-7123, 8089. llth 
West Dover Apple Pie Fest. 9 
a.m. Cong. Church. Info: 348- 
7765 Wheelock Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m. Town Hall. Info: 
626-9094. Woodstock Rotary 
Penny Auction. 7:30 p.m.; 
Union H.S. Info: 457-2345. West 
Newbury Annual Turkey 
Supper. Town Hall. 5, 6:15, 

7:15. Info: 429-2402. 

10-11: Burlington Marketfest. 
Crafts, contests. Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.; Sun. Noon-5 p.m. Church 
St. Mktpl. Info: 863-1648. 12th 
Foliage Antiąues Show. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds. Info: 863-3489. 

17th Hancock Octoberfest. 
Bazaar & Supper. Sat. Noon-7 
p.m. Sun. Noon-6 p.m. Town 
Hall. Info: 767-3651. Newfane 
Heritage Fest. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info: 365-4207. Autumn Craft 
Show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Weston 
Playhouse. Info: 824-6307, 875- 
2321 . 

10-12: 15th Woodstock Apples 
& Crafts Fair. Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m.- 

5 p.m.; Mon. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Bai- 
ley’s Meadows. Info: 457-1176. 

11: Barton Harvest Dinner. Mu- 
nicipal Bldg. 11:30 a.m.-l p.m. 
Info: 525 3287 Underhill Cen¬ 
ter Harvest Dinner. St. 

Thomas Church. 4-6 p.m. Info: 
899-4632 Westminster Foli¬ 
age Fest. Barbecue. 8 a.m.-4 
p.m. Bali field. Info: 722-9876. 
Woodstock Harvest Gala. 
Husking bee & barn dance, 
cider-making. Billings Farm & 
Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
457-2355. 

l6-Nov.l: Scarecrow & Jack-O- 
Lantem Contest. Cold Hollow 
Cider Mili. Waterbury Center. 
Info: 244-8771. 

17: E. Barnard Firemen’s Oys- 
ter Stew. 5-8 p.m. Com. Hall. 
Info: 763-7036. Fairlee Okto- 
berfest. German foods, games. 

1 p.m., Eagles Nest Resort. Info: 
333 4302 St. Albans 6th In- 
teml. Dinner. 5 p.m. Elem. 
Sch. Info: 524-6145 Fali Fiing 

6 Pumpkin Roundup. Hay 
rides. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. New Haven 
Fairgrounds. Info: 545-2557. 

24: 3rd Green Mtn. Barbecue. 
10-km. run, flea market, danc¬ 
ing, antiques. Chester H.S. 

Noon-10 p.m. Info: 875-2146. 
28-31: Haunted House. Oldcastle 
Theatre Co., Bennington. Info: 
442-5064. 

31: 28th Rutland Halloween 
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Paradę. 6:30 p.m. Info: 773- 

1822 St. Johnsbury Hallow¬ 
een Hall of Horrors. Fun for 

children, Fairbanks Museum. 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 


NOYEMBER 


4: St. Johnsbury Christmas Ba¬ 
zaar. St. Andrews Church. 9:30 
a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 748-3941. St. 
PauTs Holiday Bazaar. baked 
goods. 4-8 p.m. Burlington. Info: 
864-0471. 

7: Rudand Bazaar. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m.; Lutheran Church. Info: 
773-9659 Montpelier Happy 
Holiday Bazaar. Senior Ctr. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m.; Info: 223-2518. 5th 
Williston Christmas Bazaar. 
9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Federated 
Church. Fleming MuseunTs 
4th Annual Community 
Family Day. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Burlington. Info: 656-0750 
11: East Montpelier Fali Fair. 
9:30 a.m.-3 p.m.; Old Brick 
Church. Info: 223-5557. 

12: Barre Fair. 9 a.m. Chicken pie 
supper, 5-6:30 p.m. Univers. 
Church. Info: 479-0114. 

14: Fairlee Christmas Bazaar. 


10.30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Town Hall. 
Info: 333-4716. Hancock 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5-7 p.m. 
Town Hall. Info: 767-3651. Or¬ 
well Christmas Bazaar. 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Cong. Church. Info: 
948-2191 Waitsfield Christ¬ 
mas Holiday Bazaar. 9:30 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. Federated 
Church. Info: 496-3854. White 
River Jct. Christmas Bazaar. 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. St. Pauls Church. 
Info: 295-5415. 

14-15: Underhill Ctr. Christmas 
Bazaar. Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 

9 a.m.-l p.m.; St. Thomas 
Church. Info: 899-4632. 

15 Kennedy Bros. 50th Anniv. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Factory Mktpl., 
Vergennes. Info: 877-2975. 

16: Walden Hunter’s Supper. 
United Meth. Church. 5:30 p.m. 
Info: 563-2472. 

19; Scottish Tea & Bazaar. 
Noon-4 p.m. Barre Presbyt. 
Church. Info: 476-3966. St. 
Johnsbury Christmas Bazaar 
& Chicken Pie Supper. Grace 
United Meth. Church. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., supper 5 & 6 p.m. Info: 
748-2895 White River Jct. An¬ 
nual Turkey Supper. St. Paul s 


Church. 5:30, 6:30, 7:30 p.m. 
Info: 295-5415. 

21: 31st Bradford Wild Gamę 
Supper. 2:30 p.m.; United 
Church. Info: 222-4418. Cham- 
pagne Supper & Auction. 
Cocktails 8 p.m.; auction 8:30 
p.m.; dinner 10 p.m. Equinox 
Hotel, Manchester. Info: 362- 
2100 Woodstock Christmas 
Bazaar. 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m.; Little 
Theatre. Info: 457-3277. 

27-29: Hildene Thanksgiving 
Tours. Manchester. Info: 362- 
2100 Christmas Bazaar. Wes¬ 
ton Playhouse. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Info: 824-6219. 

28: West Brattleboro Christmas 
Bazaar. 9 a.m.-2 p.m.; Cong 
Church. Info: 254-9767. 


Musie 


SEPTEMBER 


1-5: 15th East Burkę Art Cache 
Gallery Show. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

1-6: I Do, I Do. Stowe Playhouse. 

8 p.m.; Info: 644-2096. 

3- 6: Winter’s Tale. Unadilla Thea¬ 
tre, E. Calais. 8 p.m. Info: 456- 
8968 What The Butler Saw. 
Valley Players, Waitsfield, 8 p.m. 
Info: *496-3503. 

4- 28: Exhibition by New En- 
gland and Soviet Photojour- 
nalists. Chaffee Gallery, 

Rutland. Info: 775-0356. 

5- 6: Vt. State Old-Time Fiddlers 
Championship. Rockingham 
Motor Lodge, Bellows Falls. 11 
a.m. Info: 463-4280. 22nd Guil- 
ford Labor Day Concerts. In- 
door, Sat. 7:30 p.m.; outdoor, 
Sun. 2:30 p.m. Organ Barn. Mad 
River Craft Fair. Howard Bank 
Green. Info: 496-3409- 

8-26: The Importance of Being 
Eamest. Oldcastle Theatre, 
Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m.; So. Vt. College, 
Bennington. Info: 447-0564. 

11: Nan Nall & Lise Messier. 
Concert, 8 p.m. West Brattle¬ 
boro Village Meeting House. 
Info: 254-5499. 

1 l-Nov. 1: Working Drawings. 

Opening, David Smith & 

George Tooker. Fleming Mu¬ 
seum, Burlington. Info: 656- 
0750. 

12: Artist’s Day. Uses of Drawing 
workshop. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Flem¬ 
ing Museum, Burlington. Info: 
656-0750. 

12-13: For Arts Sake. Indoor/out- 
door Fest. Helen Day Art Ctr. 
Stowe. Info: 253-8358 Moun¬ 
tain Valley Artists. Show & 
Sale. Rte. 7. Bennington. Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. Noon-5 p.m. 
Info: 447-0351. 






















NEW FROM VERMONT LIFE 

A portfolio oj four fine art reproductions 


YERMONT WOOD ENGRAYINGS by Asa Cheffetz 


Here is a portfolio of four black and 
white wood engravings of Vermont by 
artist Asa Cheffetz. This printmaking pro- 
cess, similar to but finer than woodcut, re- 
sults in dramatically detailed contrasting 
images of light and shadow. In the hands 
of a master wood engraver like Asa Chef¬ 
fetz, the result is a powerful work of art. 

Asa Cheffetz's inspiration was the Ver- 
mont landscape. In the quiet hills and 
plain rural architecture of the Green 
Mountains, he found and captured a se- 
rene, spiritual beauty. Our selection of 
four wood engravings from his life work 
represents his finest images of Vermont. 

Vermont Life takes special pleasure in of- 
fering this set of four prints in a portfolio, 
ready for framing. The wood engravings 
are reproduced by the Stinehour Press in 
Lunenburg, Vermont. This is a special gift 
we are proud to offer for the first time. 

8I/2 x 11, four prints in a portfolio, 

$30.00, YWE029. 
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Use the handy order form 
on the reverse or cali us at 
802-828-3241 with your Yisa or MasterCard order. 





















ORDER FORM V£rmontLife 61 Elm St., Montpelier, VT 05602 Tel. 802-828-3241 

Ordering Information 

1 . To be surę your order is processed accurately, please print or type all 
necessary information. 

2. Please give us a Street address or rural route number to facilitate delivery 
of books or calendars by UPS. 

3. Vermont residents, please enclose 4% sales tax on orders to be sent to 
Vermont addresses (includes subscriptions, books and calendars.) There 
is no tax on postage and handling fees. 

4. Please cali to order or if you have any customer service questions: 

802-828-3241 from 8:00 am to 4:00 pm Monday-Friday. 

We regret Vermor\t Life is not able to accept collect calls. 

5. Subscription processing takes up to eight weeks. 

6 . At your request, gift cards will be sent. 


Yermont Life Magazine Subscriptions 


COMPLETE THIS SECTION ON ALL ORDERS 


YOUR NAME 


STREET 


CITY, STATE. ZIF CODĘ 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE LIST 


USA Rates: 1 year $7.50, 2 years $13.95 
Foreign Rates: 1 year $9.50, 2 years $17.95 
Payable in U.S. Funds 
(There is no postage and handling 
fee on subscriptions.) 


□ CHECK HERE IF PAYING FOR SELF 


□ 1 year □ 2 years 

□ new subscription □ renewal 
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• Champlain Valley Exposition. Sept. 1-7. The State s 
biggest fair: livestock, grandstand shows, midway, ro- 
deo. Essex Junction. Info: 878-5545. 

• Rutland State Fair. Sept. 4-13. The traditional end- 
of-summer bash for south-central Vermont; farm ani- 
mals, midway, demolition derby, pulling contests, 
horse racing, grandstand shows. Info: 775-5200. 

• Guilford Country Fair. Sept. 7. A smaller, shorter 
version of the fali fair: crafts, horse show, cattle show. 
8 a.m.-6 p.m. Weatherhead Hollow Road. Info: 254- 
5846. 

• Tunbridge World’s Fair. Sept. 17-20. A country fair 
with livestock, ox pulling, midway, horse racing and 
morę. Info: 889-3458. 

• Fioliday in the Hills. Sept. 26-27. Fairtime in the 
Northeast Kingdom. Crafts, horse pulling, steam en- 
gine show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Granby, Victory. Info: 892- 
5983. 

• Vermont State Grange Fair. Sept. 26-27. Farm 
products, arts and crafts. Sąuare dance, Sat., 8 p.m.; 
garden produce & handcrafts auction, Sun. at 1:30 
p.m. Brookfield Grange Center. Info: 325-3196. 


13: Nan Nall & Lise Messier. 

Concert, 5:30 p.m. Park-Mc- 
Cullough House, North Ben- 
nington. Info: 254-6649. 

Mid. Sept.-mid Oct. New England 
Bach Fest. Brattleboro & Marl¬ 
boro. Info: 257-4523. 

19: Newland Woodwind Quin- 
tet. 3:30 p.m., Equinox Hotel, 
Manchester. Info: 362-4700. 
Vaudeville Barbershop. 8 
p.m.; Montpełier H.S. Info: 223- 
2039 Jane Gillman Theatre 
Concert. 8 p.m.; Woodstock. 
Info: 457-3981. 

19-27: Green Mtn. Wood Carv- 
ers Exhibit. The Marketplace, 
Bridgewater Mili. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Info: 672-5157. 

19-Nov.l4: 4th Vt. Artists’ Exhi- 
bition. Noon-5 p.m.; Helen Day 
Art Ctr. Stowe. Info: 253-8358. 

20: Matsuri Festival. Brattleboro 
Art Ctr. Info: 257-0124. 

23-Oct. 17: Art Show 87! Vt. Col. 
Arts Ctr. Montpełier. Info: 223- 
8743. 

25 Butoh Performance. River 
Valley Playhouse & Arts Ctr., 
Putney. Info: 257-0124. 

25- 26: Old Time Fiddlers & Step 
Dancers Contest. Fri. 7 p.m., 
Sat. Noon & 7:30 p.m. Barre Au- 
ditorium. Info: 244-7810. 

26- 27: Hardwick Crafts Fair & 
Art Exhibit. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Elem. Sch. Info: 472-6474. So. 
Stratford Country Crafters 
Sale. Barrett Hall. Info: 765- 
4089. 

25, 27-Oct.2-4: The Sound of 
Musie. 8:30 p.m.; Hyde Park 
Opera House. Info: 888-4507. 
26-Oct.l2: Autumn Art Interiors 
Exhibit. Frog Hollow Craft: Ctr., 
Middlebury. Info: 388-3177. 
Wildlife Art Exhibit & Sale. 
VINS, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Info: 457-2779. 

27 Margaret MacArthur. Con¬ 
cert, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Billings 
Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 
Info: 457-2355. Fleming Mu- 
seum’s Run For Art. 10 a.m. 
Info: 656-0750. 


OCTOBER 


1-4: Folk Art Exhibit & Sale. 

Bessie Drennan paintings. South 
Woodbury Church. Info: 456- 
m 8948 

£ 2-4: 4th Foliage Craft Show. Kil- 
$ lington. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 422- 
x 3783. 

§ 4: Folk Art. Preview 11:30 a.m.; 1 
p.m.; Middlebury, Vt. Folklife 
| Ctr. Info: 388-9409. 

* 8 Amsterdam Guitar Trio. 8 

« p.m.; Woodstock Town Hall 

I Theatre. Info: 457-3981. 

10: Poultney Craft Sale & 
Luncheon. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
United Meth. Church. Info: 287- 
5710. 

10-11 lOth Jay Peak Arts & 


Crafts Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 
988-2611 Art in the Park. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 16 So. Main St., Rut¬ 
land. Info: 775-0356. 5th Ren- 
aissance Craft Faire. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Bennington H.S. 

10-12: Mt. Snów Craft Fair. Sat - 
Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Mon. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Base Lodge, West 
Dover. Info: 464-3333. 

11: Northeast Fiddlers Concert. 
1-5 p.m. Whitcomb H.S., Bethel. 
Info: 234-5073. 

16: Mozart Winter Series. Cham- 
ber musie. 8 p.m., lst Cong. 
Church, Burlington. Info: 862- 
7352. 

16- 18: Stratton Country Folk 
Art Sale. Fri. 5-9 p.m.; Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Base lodge. Info: 297-2200. 

17: Fleeting Visions. Mini-operas 
by Vt. composers. Bennington. 
Info: 257-1961. Vt. Symphony 
Orchestra Concert. 8 p.m.; Mt. 
Anthony H.S., Bennington. Info: 
447-3311 Beverly Bower Con¬ 
cert. 3:30 p.m. Equinox Hotel, 
Manchester. Info: 362-4700. 

17- 18: Montpełier Craft Show. 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. High School. 


23-24: Fleeting Visions. Mini-op¬ 
eras by Vt. composers. Brattle¬ 
boro. Info: 257-1028. 

24: Michael Cooney. Concert, 8 
p.m.; Little Theatre, Woodstock. 
Info: 457-3981. 

27-Dec. 19: Poet/Artist Collabo- 
rative. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. 
Col. Arts Cntr. Montpełier. Info: 
223-8743. 


NOYEMBER 


5-7: Black Comedy Play. 8:30 
p.m., Hyde Park Opera House. 
Info: 888-4507. 6: Vt. Mozart 
Winter Series. Chamber musie. 
8 p.m. lst Cong. Church, Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 862-7352. 

7-Jan.lO: Fleming MuseunTs 
Save Life on Earth Exhibi- 
tion. Burlington. Info: 656-0750. 
13 The American Boychoir. 8 
p.m. Brattleboro Centre Cong. 
Church. Info: 257-1961. 

19-22. 34th Burlington Craft 
Fair. Thurs.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Memo¬ 
riał Aud. Info: 453-4240. 

21: Don Mokrynski Concert. 
Refresh. 3:30 p.m. Equinox Ho¬ 


tel, Manchester. Info: 362-4700. 
27:29 Thanksgiving Craft Show. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Killington. Info: 
422-3783. 


O utdoors 
&Sports 


SEPTEMBER 


5-6: Tunbridge Autumn Horse 
Show. Open hunter/jumper 
class. 8 a.m.-5 p.m.; Fairgrounds. 
Info: 476-8406. 

7: Sheffield Field Day. Paradę, 
barbecue, horse & pony pulling. 
9 a.m. Info: 626-8862. 

11 Bellows Falls Fire Dept. Pa¬ 
radę. Antique equip., bands. 1 
p.m. Info: 463-4280. 

11-12: Waitsfield Antiąue & 
Classic Car Show. Polo 
grounds. Info: 496-3409- 

13: Morristown Foliage Train 
Ride. Trips to Greensboro, 
Cambridge Jct.; 9 a.m., Noon, 2 
& 5 p.m. Info: 888-4548. Tink 
Smith Trophy Golf Tourna- 
ment. Stratton Mt. Country 
Club. Info: 297-2200. 

14: New England Open Pro Am 
Golf Tournament. Quechee 
Club. Info:295-9356. 

19-20: 5th Norwegian Fjord 
Horse Show. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m.; South Woodstock. Info: 
603/835-6932. 

19-Oct.ll: St. Johnsbury Foliage 
Train Excursions. 57-mi. trip. 
Sat. & Sun. 9 a.m. & 1 p.m. Info: 
748-3685. 

19-Oct.l8: Morrisville to Walden 
Foliage Train Excursions. 60- 

mi. trip. 10 a.m. & 2 p.m. La- 
moille Yalley RR. Info: 888-4255. 


OCTOBER 


3: 7th Rutland 5-Mile Road 
Race. Regional Medical Ctr. 10 
a.m.; 1-mile fun race, 9 a.m. 
Info: 775-7111, ext. 590. 

3-25: Bow & Arrow Deer Sea- 
son. 

10-11: Fayston Scenie Chairlift 
Ride. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m.; Mad 
River Glen Ski Area. Info: 496- 
3551. 

25: Trout & Salmon Season 
ends. 


NOYEMBER 


13,14,16: Brattleboro Ski/Skate 
Exchange. Gibson-Aiken Ctr. 
Fri. 1-8 p.m.; Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m.; 
Mon. 8 a.m.-8 p.m. Info: 254- 
5808. 

14-15: Waitsfield Ski/Skate Ex- 
change. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Elem. 
Sch. Info: 496-3409. 

14-29: Deer Hunting Season. 
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The white blazes of the Long Trail meander along an old 
słone wali in Waterville's Codding Hollow. A look ał 
the Long Trail of 50 years ago and at the trail today 
begins on page 11. Photograph by Louis Borie. 
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